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CHAPTER I. 



AFTEB THE CHARADES. 



It is night, and tlie moon is rising over crag and 
coppice in its fullness, making all things, as is 
commonly said, '^as light as day/' Its silent, 
silvery splendours do not, however, vie with the 
golden glories of noonday, but have a radiance of 
their own, infinitely more enchanting as it gleams 
on wood and wave. Never does Nathay look so 
charming as when its smooth, swift stream mirrors 
the moonbeams, or steals coyly from them in eddy 
and pool beneath its bush-fringed banks. Never 
do the tall crags of Bleabarrow stand so grandly 
out as beneath this harvest moon. How distinctly 
does every giant boulder assert itself, every heather- 
clad knoll, and every mountain ash that leans 
aslant out of its rocky cleft, like a flag at a ship's 
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stem in calm ! To one who observes her closely, 
Nature has at this time a listening air ; the giant 
boulders, in their statuesque magnificence, seem to 
be awaiting something, the utterance, it may be, 
of some magic charm that shall confer a wondrous 
transformation; the ash is leaning and listening; 
even the tufts of heather stand stiffly up, as though 
in expectation. If he be alone in such a scene, 
Man himself mechanically listens also; and to 
some a voice is vouchsafed — ^uncertain, vague, yet 
pregnant, so it seems, with eternal mysteries ; and 
by others there is no sound heard, save the whisper 
of the wind among the trees, or the murmur of the 
stream as it hurries to the fall. 

'^Listen, Kitty, listen! Is it not pleasant to 
hear the Nathay tumbling over the weir in a night 
like this?'' 

The speaker is a plump, fair girl in a house- 
maid's dress, who is standing at an open window 
of a mansion commanding a view of the weir, 
and she addresses one of her own age and sex 
who is leaning over the window-sill beside her. 
To judge from the attire of the latter, which is a 
neat and cheap one, such as is bought for solid 
merit, as respects its washing qualities, rather than 
for pattern and texture, and by the little apology 
f CH* a cap, made out of imitation lace, that crowns 
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her ricli brown hair, you would conclude her to be 
of the same station as her companion ; but E^ate 
has an air of refinement that the other lacks. They 
are both, however, what even bachelors, who have 
arrived at the critical age, would term pretty girls ; 
and if Mary (for that is the speaker's name) is 
inclined to be stout, that is no defect, so far as my 
poor judgment goes, in a pretty housemaid, but 
generally bespeaks content and good-nature. She 
is evidently one of those who do not " work their 
fingers to the bone^' in the performance of her 
household duties, for her hands are smooth and 
delicate, while it is equally plain that her occupa- 
tion lies within doors, for her complexion is as soft 
as cream, and almost as white. Her neck, too, 
though marred by the presence on either side of it 
of a lai^e blob of mosaic gold in the shape of an 
earring, is free from roughness or sunburn ; and its 
dehcacy contrasts prettily enough with the gay 
cotton handkerchief pinned above her bosom, in 
that old-world modest fashion which is rarely seen 
in these days, even when modesty is affected, as 
upon the stage. Upon the whole, we would say 
that Mary is a superior young person in her rank 
of life, and that her mistress is an easy one, and 
leaves her plenty of leisure to adorn and preserve 
her charms ; and woe be to the susceptible head 

B 2 
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gamekeeper (one wonld go on to prophesy) who, 
in his watchful roands to-night, shoold behold 
that pleasant vision as she gazes ont on Nathay's 
stream and cr^;s. Kate, like Mary, is a blond^e; 
hut the resemblance between the girls goes no 
farther. She is a year or two younger than her 
companion — ^indeed, nnnsually young for one in 
domestic service— and has an air of delicacy so 
pronounced, that it only jast falls short of the 
appearance of ill-health. Her cheek-bones might 
be termed too high, and her frame too angular, if 
it were not that Nature has not yet done with her. 
Her beauty is at present in the budding stage, 
though it gives promise of great perfection; and 
her eyes are too soft and spiritual, one would say, 
for the task of looking for cobwebs or dnsting 
china. If she is to be np betimes to-morrow, and 
go about her work as usual, it strikes one that they 
ought long ago to have been closed in sleep, instead 
of looking on rock and river with such a thoughtful 
and impassioned gaze. 

" You hear the weir, don't you, Kitty," continued 
Mary ; " though it seems you don't hear me ?" 

" A thousand pardons, Polly. yes, I hear it 
well enough, and I heard your question too ; but, 
g^n night like this, one likes to think. 
It WM very selfish of me not to 
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answer you; but I was wondering how long yon 
river had run on like this, how many generations of 
men and women had listened to it, and how many 
more will do so, when you and I shall have no ears 
for its ceaseless song/^ 

" No ears, dear Kitty ? what a funny notion ! 
Oh, I see ; you mean when we shall both be dead/' 

"Yes; dead and gone, Mary. The moon will 
shine as calmly as it does now, yonder, glistening 
on those crags we know so well ; the sky will be 
just as blue and beautiful ; the trees will be even 
grander and larger ; but we shall never see them 



more/' 



"Well, of course not; we shall be enjoying 
something better in heaven — at least I hope so/' 

" Do you really hope so, Polly ?" asked the other 
earnestly ; " or is it only that you hope you are not 
going to the bad place ? I cannot help thinking 
that we often pretend we want to go to heaven, 
when we have in reality no expectation of the 
sort/' 

" O Kitty, how can you be so wicked ?" 

" But is it not wicked to pretend such things ? 
It seems to me to be attempting to deceive not 
only ourselves, but Him who made us. Now, on 
a night like this, and looking on so fair a scene, I 
almost feel as if I was in heaven; as though, at 
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all events, I was not of the earth — earthy — ^bul^ 
was projected somehow — I don't know how — into 
some diviner sphere. There seem influences about 
us such as are not perceived at other times, if 
they then exist; a sort of communion appears to 
be established between our souls and Nature her- 
self '' 

" You are ^ projecting ' me, dear Kitty,'' inter- 
rupted the other, laughing, ^Wery much beyond 
my depth: for my part, I am quite content to 
leave speculation alone, or, where there seems a 
hitch, to trust to the clergyman." 

" That is because you are conscious of being so 
comfortably located, that the very idea of change, 
even in one's ideas, annoys you. From your 
cradle to your grave, you will, in all human pro- 
bability, be out of the reach of adversity; and 
therefore this world seems sufficient for all your 
wants, if not ' the best of all possible worlds.' " 

" For that matter, you will be just as well off as 
I, Kitty." 

^^ So far as material wants are concerned, I sup- 
pose I shall; but I cannot shut my eyes to the 
position of those who are less favoured by fortune. 
I often wonder if one were poor, and looked down 

J, whatever we may say), 
and contempt, whether 
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^ne^s views of the future would not ba altered as 
much as one's views of the present. It seems to 
me that it is much easier for the rich to be what 
is called orthodox — ^to pronounce whatever is to be 
light^ and to take matters as thej find them 
mapped out for them, both here and hereafter — 
than for the poor/' 

^^ Yet I am sure some of our poor people here — 
I mean of those that belong to the estate—-^' 

"A very difEerent thing from the estate belong- 
ing to them, PoUy/^ interrupted her companion 
drily. 

" Of course it is. Providence has placed them 
in a subordinate position; but yet they are often 
better people — I have heard the rector say so — 
and more religious-minded, than their masters. 
They are ill-lodged and ill-fed, ijieumatic, and 
Heaven knows what else ; but yet they never com- 
plain, nor seem to think it hard though they see 
others so much better ofE.^' 

^' Still, I confess I should feel it bitterly, PoUy^ 
if I were in their place,'' answered the other 
earnestly. ^^ I am afraid I should be a radical and 
an infidel, and all that is bad.'' 

''Well, then, I am very glad that you are not 
likely to be exposed to the temptation, cousin," 
was the laughing reply. '' If your papa gets into 
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Parliament, he is quite clever enoagh to become 
a Minister, and then yon will be a gpeat lady; 
when you will soon get rid of all these socialistie 
sort of ideas, and begin to patronise us all." 

" Patronise ! " exclaimed EJite ; " that ia another 
thing that seems to me to embitter the position of 
the poor almost beyond endurance. There are 
people in onr class even who seem to imagine that 
they have bought their fellow-creatures out and 
out — body and soul — ^with a few yards of flannel, 
or, very literally, a few ' messes of pottage.' Even 
if they had settled a comfortable annuity upon 
their unhappy victimB, they could not bave the 
right to treat them as they do ; but to have bought 
them so cheap, and then to give themselves such 
airs of proprietorship, is to my mind a very offen- 
sive spectacle." 

" My dear Kitty," cried the other, laughing, " if 
you are not of a more 'umble' spirit, and do not 
feel more grateful for your perquisites than your 
language seems to promise, yoa will never get an 
' upper ' situation. Even as it is, you know, it 
was noticed by Mr. Holt in the charade to-night 
that you looked above your place." 

I daresay I should be very unfitted for it," was 
the grave rejoinder, " as well as for anything else 

it was teallj useful. I often wonder " 
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• "What is the good of it? You are always 
wondering, Elitty/' broke in the other girl. 

*' I can^t help it ; and I have heard it said that 
wonder is a stepping-stone to understanding. I 
say I often wonder, if papa and mamma were to 
be ruined, what use I could possibly be to them. 
How could I get my own bread, even, except by 
the very occupation we have been playing at to- 
night — ^that of domestic service ? As to going out 
as a governess, for example, what qualifications 
do I possess for such a post ? '' 

" Oh, that is no obstacle, my dear Elitty, for I 
have had half-a-dozen governesses, and not one of 
them knew what she proposed to teach.'^ 

"Well, I told you I thought it wicked to 
' pretend,' and so I do ; so that the profession of 
teaching would be out of the question, so far as I 
am concerned. What on earth, then, should I do 
if I was penniless ? '^ 

"I will tell you. You would send an unpaid 
letter to Miss Mary Campden, Biverside, Blea- 
barrow, Derbyshire, telling her how matters stood; 
and as soon as steam and wheels could take her, 
she would be with you; and this would be her 
answer: 'Come to Eiverside, Kitty, and for the 
rest of your life make it your home. We have 
always been sisters at heart, though only cousins 
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by birth; let me now prove bow mucb I love 
you/ '' 

As Polly said these words, her pretty face was 
lit up with the brightest of smiles, and her voice 
had quite a touch of generous welcome. 

*' My dearest Polly, how good you are ! ^' said 
Kitty. 

^^And you would come to me, would you not, 
and make this your home for life?^' 

'^Well, you see, there would be papa and 
mamma, and poor Jenny and Tony. I could never 
leave them, and live in luxury, while they were 
poor.'' 

" But we should never let them be poor, of 
course; I mean my papa and mamma would not 
permit it. Even if you were not, aU of you, the 
dearest friends we have in the world, blood is 
thicker than water, and has indisputable claims.'' 

^^Then how is it that neither your people nor 
mine ever take any notice of Uncle Philip ? " 

'^O Kitty, you must not speak of him; indeed 
you must not. He is not your uncle at all, you 
know, legally. He is a person whose name should 
never be mentioned ; at least by young girls like 
you and me. We ought not even to be aware of 
his eodstence.^ 

ve are aware ? " 
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^^Well, then, we should ignore it. It is your 
duty, even more than mine; for if the law had 
decided otherwise than it did, your papa would 
have been disinherited, and this man Astor would 
have succeeded to your grandfather^s property/' 

"But this man Astor, as you call him, is my 
uncle, nevertheless,^' persisted Kitty ; '* and it was 
not his fault that his mother was not my grand- 
mother/' 

" What a funny child you are ! Of course it 
was not; but a great many people in the world 
are victims to misfortune. It is the will of Provi-^ 
dence. Why, if s in the Bible itself, Elitty, that 
the sins of the fathers shall be visited on their 
children/' 

*' I know it is ; but it seems very hard, for all 
that/' 

"But that is very wicked, Elitty/' 

"What! to pity Uncle Philip? Then I hope 
I shall be always wicked/' 

Here there was a little pause. Mary knew by 
experience that it was idle to argue with her 
cousin upon general principles, and at once 
descended to particulars. 

" I have heard that Mr. Astor is a bad man ;. 
dissipated and untrustworthy; a sort of person, 
quite certain to go to the dogs." 
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"Who told you that?'' 

"One who knows him better than anybody, 
because he has more to do with him; one, too, 
who is a great friend of your father's, and a warm 
admirer of yourself, so that you should receive his 
opinion with respect on all accounts/' 

" I would not believe everything Mr. Holt says, 
if you mean him," observed Kitty quietly; "and 
even if he be right in this case. Uncle Philip is 
still to be pitied. I saw him once by accident 
when I was quite a child; so like in face, and 
even in voice and manner, to his brother, dear 
papa, and yet so difEerent in their positions in 
life." 

"They are difEerent every way, Elitty, if you 
only knew them better," answered Mary gravely. 
"Mr. Astor is a mauvais sujet, a vaurien. Mr. 
Holt tells me he is about to leave England for 
good and all, to try his fortune in the New World ; 
and from what he said, I am confident that that 
will be a happy thing for all parties." 

*' That is what people always say when they have 
-contrived to shake some responsibility ofE their 
shoulders," said Kitty. 

" Nay, Mr. Philip Astor is certainly no respon- 
sibility of ours, at all events," observed Mary 
quickly. 
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" I was not thinking of Uncle Philip just then, 
PoUy/' 

'' Ah, you were thinking of Geoffrey. Well, of 
course I regret that mamma should have expressed 
herself in those terms to-night about him : but it 
cannot be expected that the lad should live at 
Riverside all his life ; and since he has a fancy for 
the sea, why should he not indulge it V^ 

" But he has no such fancy ; it is only that he feels 
himself a burden — orrather,he is made to feel it ^^ 

"Idon^tsee that, Kitty; indeed, I don%^' inter- 
rupted the other, sharply. 

" Then you must be stone-blind.^^ 

" Oh no ; it is merely that I look at him with 
ordinary eyes, and don^t make a fool of the boy 
by pretending to be in love with him." 

"No; you conceal your affection for him very 
well, it must be confessed.^^ 

^' I wish I conld return the compliment, Kate* 
Tou make yourself quite conspicuous by your 
attentions to that young lad. It is a very mistaken 
kindness in you — to say the least of it. 'If you 
mean nothing by it, it is an act of cruelty to him ; 
and if you do mean anything, Geoffrey Derwent 
has scarcely a shilling he can call his own, and is 
not the sort of character to make a fortune, so that 
he will never be in a position to many," 
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'' I think this discussion is uncalled for, cousin/^ 
answered Kitty, drawing up her slight figure to its 
full height. 

'^Tou provoked it yourself, Kate, by reflecting 
upon mamma's conduct to Geoffrey; and while 
we are upon the subject, I would recommend that 
when your father comes to-morrow, you should be 
a little more discreet in your behaviour, for he has 
quicker eyes than your mamma, who has not such 
a knowledge of the world '' 

'^ My mamma knows all that she needs to know, 
though she knows nothing bad,'' interrupted Kate, 
in indignant tones ; *' she is not only the best, but 
the wisest of Gbd's creatures in all that He deems 
to be wisdom; and I would rather have her good 
opinion than that of all the world beside." 

'^My dear Kitty, I never uttered one word 
against her, nor have ever dreamed of doing so, 
so you need not be so fiery in your champion- 
ship; whereas you did reflect upon the conduct 
of my mother as respected Gteoffrey ; she is not so 
fond of him as you are, but she has done her duty 
by him — and more than her duty — ^for the^ last 
ten years." 

^^Till at last she is getting a little tired of it," 
observed Kate coldly. 

'^ You have no right to say that, cousin ; Gteoffrey 
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lias been brouglit up Kke one of the family — ^just 
as thongli lie liad been my own brother ; and yet 
he has no natural claim uJ)on us " 

'* For shame^ Mary ! " interrupted the other in- 
dignantly. "How can you talk like that? Do 
you suppose I don^t know how it all came about ? 
How old Mr. Derwent was your father's dearest 
friend, and put him on the road to fortune, though 
he lost all himself. No natural claim? Is grati- 
tude, then, contrary to nature V 

'' What ! do you call my father ungrateful, you 
who know that Geoffrey has been educated entirely 
at his expense ? '' 

'^ Heaven forbid ! He is the most kind and 
generous of men; but I honestly tell you that I 
think he has done no more than his duty in paying 
for Geoffrey^s schooling. Why, I have heard him 
say myself — and I honour him for it — that he 
owes all he has in the world to old Mr. Derwent : 
and what is Geoffrey^s schooling out of your papa's 
ten thousand a year ? Why, not so much as he 
pays to his second gardener ! I think it unworthy 
of you, Mary, to adduce such a thing as evidence 
that the poor boy has nothing to complain of, in 
the teeth of the scene we witnessed to-day ; I do, 
indeed.'' 

"I think that mamma was a Uttle hard upon 
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(Jeoffrey, Kate/' answered Mary slowly ; " but not 
so hard as to evoke such indignation on your part. 
Of course if^ at seyenteen^ the young gentleman 
is your accepted lover, you have every right to be 
in a passion; but otherwise, you had better have 
been silent — at least to my mother's daughter/' 

*' I am not in a passion even now^ Mary ; though 
what you have just said was designed to put me 
into one. If I know myself, I should have been 
just as angry to have seen any oth^ person in a 
dependent position so contemptuously treated as 
Geoffrey was; but if I have said anything dis- 
respectful of your mamma to you — ^though I am 
not aware of it — I am vary sorry for it. It was 
altogether wrong of me, and would have been so 
had I so spoken of her to anybody — iar more to 
you. Mrs. Campden has been always most kind to 
me, I'm sure; and a kinder hostess to us all it is 
impossible to picture." 

"Of course she is, because she loves you all; 
not that she does not love Jeff too ; only she has 
such a notion of discipline, and of boys making 
their own way in the world. I think the only 
exception is your Tony, whom she certainly does 
spoil; but nobody can help spoiling Tony. How 
you will miss him, when he goes to Eton in 
October!" 
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'' Yes, indeed ; and how dear mamma will miss 
him, and above all, poor Jenny ! Something to 
love and cling to, and pet, seems absolutely neces- 
sary to her existence. She is herself so dependent 
on others, that to have some one about her de- 
pendent upon liei'y is an especial delight. Papa 
says she has taught Tony far better than his 
masters have done, and that he has got into the 
upper school at his entrance examination — ^he is 
but nine, you know — ^has been more owing to her 
than to them.^^ 

^^ What a clever family you all are, Kate ! ^* 
observed Mary, admiringly ; " I am quite surprised 
that everybody is not afraid of you, instead of you 
being such favourites. I suppose it comes from 
your having such a clever papa. I sometimes 
think that if I could wish my papa to change in 
anything — ^which I don't — I should like him to 
talk, and laugh, and make everybody admire him, 
as yours does. Is he always in as high spirits at 
home as he is everywhere else ? I need not ask if 
he is as good-humoured. I cannot imagine Mr. 
Dalton put out by anything." 

" Well, I don't say papa is never put out,'' said 

Kate, laughing for the first time, as though the 

topic of talk had begotten merriment ; ^^but he is 

so soon all right again, that we rarely notice that 
vol. I. c 
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there has been any interval of gloom. We have 
not seen so much of him at home of late, as usual,^ 
and we miss him sadly. I am sure, so far as 
mamma and we are concerned, we would much 
rather that he was not made a Member of Parlia- 
ment, for that will take him more away from us 
than ever." 

" Oh, but then think of the position, Kate, and 
the great tlungs to which, in his case, it may lead.^' 

" I am afraid I am not ambitious, Polly,^^ sighed 
Kate ; " and from what I have seen of ambition 
in papa^s case — that is, since he began to sit on 
' Boards ' — which, however profitable, must be very 
uncomfortable — and to take the chair at this meeting 
and that, and to busy himself in public affairs, I 
think it would have been better for him to have 
remained as he was.'^ 

'^ But the law was not to his taste, Kitte ; and 
though it is true he had a competency of his own, 
it seemed like hiding his candle under a bushel to 
remain a briefless barrister aU his days. If I were 
you, I should be so proud of him." 

" You cannot be more proud of him than I am, 
Polly, or so proud as dear mamma is ; but for the 
reasons I have mentioned, I regret, and so does she, 
I know, though she would never confess it, that 
he is standing for Bampton. Since he wishes it^ 
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we prefer, of course, that he will succeed; but bo 
far as we are selfishly concerned, if he fails to do so 
it will be no disappointment/' 

'^ Oh, but he will not fail ; he is far too clever, 
and he has laid his plans too wisely for that ; and 
though it will cost him a good deal of money, it is 
most important to his interests — so Mr. Holt assures 
me — to secure a seat/' 

" Mr. Holt seems to have told you a good deal ; 
I wish he would mind lus own business. It is he 
who persuades papa to ^ go into ' this and that, as 
he calls it, 'and tells him of ^ good things,' which I 
fancy don't always turn out as good as they look. 
Mamma dislikes the man, I know, and distrusts 
him." 

" But then dear Mrs. Dalton is not a woman of 
business." 

'^ I don't know about business, Mary ; mamma 

is the best manager of a household I ever knew, 

which is woman's business, I suppose; and as to 

people, though she does not talk much, and never 

says an uncharitable word, her instincts are always 

right ; and in this case my own agree with them. 

I don't admire this Mr. Holt at all, and am very 

sorry your good father asked him down to Eiver- 

side, at least while we were stopping with you. I 

am not proud myself, you know, and care very 

c 2 
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little what occupation people follow, so long as they 
themselves are nice ; but I am surprised that Mr. 
Campden should have so 'cottoned,^ as Jeff calls 
it, to a man like that, who is also, I believe, a stock- 
broker/' 

Not a word was spoken for some moments; 
nothing was heard but the murmur of the weir, 
and the melancholy tuwhit-tuwhoo of the owls, as 
they called to one another across the imseen mere 
above, from which it flowed ; then once more Mary 
broke silence with : ^' What is a stockbroker, Kitty, 
dear ? '' 

If she had asked. What is a stock-dove ? the 
inquiry would have been pertinent enough to such 
a scene ; but as it was, the question was so ridicu- 
lously inappropriate, that Kitty broke into a 
silvery laugh that woke the echoes ; it also awoke 
some one else, for a window was thrown up, im- 
mediately beneath that which the two friends 
occupied, and a thin but decisive voice cried : 
^'Mary, your father says that there must be no 
more charades if they lead to all this discussion 
afterwards between you girls ; I must insist upon 
your going to bed/' 

'^ Indeed, Mrs. Campden, I am afraid it was my 
fault, not Mary's,'' answered Kate penitently from 
above. 
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'^ No, no ; I know it is not you, Kitty. Mary 
would sit up all night, and perhaps be no worse 
for it; but you are much too delicate for such 
imprudences " 

'^ FU have both those young hussies discharged 
in the morning,^' broke in the bass notes of the 
exasperated Mr. Campden ; " their tittle-tattle robs 
me of my beauty sleep/' 

''What a nice dear old thing your papa is ! '^ 
laughed E[ate, as she and Mary softly closed their 
window, and prepared to divest themselves of their 
borrowed plumes. " If I was a housemaid, and he 
in the same service, I should certainly set my cap 
at him/' 



CHAPTER n. 



TEACHER AND PUPIL. 



Thbbe are^ no doubt^ attractions of a sentimental 
kind tliat ding to fine old country houses, with 
which no other habitations can compete. '^ I like 
your England only pretty well/^ observed an 
American lady to me on one occasion ; '^ but I do 
love her ruins.^^ Historical association was what 
her own land did not possess, and she valued it 
accordingly; and, indeed, it has charms for most 
of us. It is something to dwell under the same 
roof which has sheltered Queen Elizabeth in her 
progress, or Charles II. in his wanderings; and 
perhaps even to sleep in the same bed that was 
once occupied by the Royal Martyr. But there are 
objections to these stately ancestral homes, which 
make them more pleasant to " go over ^^ as a 
tourist, with a half-crown in your hand, destined 
for the housekeeper, than to reside in as a guest. 
The rooms are stuffy, and the ventilation most 
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observable in draughts under the doors ; the 
windows are small, and do not conveniently open ; 
there is generally a reputed ghost or two — ^which, 
however much we laugh at in broad daylight, is apt 
to appeal more strongly to the imagination when 
we are lying awake, during the small hours, in an 
antiquated four-poster. Lastly, the ^'Castle,^^ or 
*' Hall,^^ or '^ Tower,^^ or whatever imposing name 
it may bear, though generally what the auctioneers 
term " finely situate," is by no means always placed 
in the most picturesque spot of those which its 
extensive lands afford for building purposes. In 
the good old times, when everybody was for in- 
terfering with his neighbour, or for avoiding being 
interfered with, the architect of the period was 
more intent upon preserving the personal safety 
of his employer, and making him inaccessible to 
the general public, than in providing him with 
an attractive out-look; and we often sigh, as we 
contemplate some stately home, moat-ringed, as 
though wedded to old Time himself, ^^Oh, why 
was it not built there, or here ? ^^ It is for these 
reasons that I prefer to be a guest — ^for in my 
wildest dreams I have never pictured myself as 
the proprietor thereof — at some modem mansion, 
though owned perchance by a City millionaire of 
yesterday, than to be entertained in what I have 
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heard a certain gilt but irreverent youtli — himself 
the lord of such a feudal residence — term a '^ ghost 
box/' I can fancy few pleasures more soUd and 
satisfactory than that of going about this fair land^ 
with a hundred thousand pounds in one's pocket 
or so, looking out for an estate with an eligible 
site to build a house upon after one's own fancy — 
or perhaps still better, to purchase one ready 
built. George Gampden — a fortunate man in many 
things — ^had been lucky enough to find in River- 
side a ready-made residence that suited his taste 
exactly, save in some particulars which his riches 
easily enabled him to make conformable to it. It 
had been built but a few years, by one who had 
risen on the flood of Fortune only to be dragged 
down with its ebb ; and yet it had no objectionable 
trace of newness. How could it do so, indeed, 
when the flinty bowels of old Bleabarrow had 
supplied its walls, up which the creepers had been 
as prompt to climb as heath and wild-flower were 
to deck the crags themselves ? 

There was an affinity between stone and plant 
at Riverside Hall which I have seen nowhere else, 
and which made the whole edifice less like a pro- 
duction of art than nature. Yet art — and that 
of the most modem kind — was everywhere visible 
about it, from the divan-like billiard-room with 
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its electric marking-board, to the gilt gas-lamps 
fringing the garden-path that led to where the 
steam-yacht was housed — a boat-house like a 
Chinese palace. The lamps were by no means 
superfluous, though the steam-yacht might cer- 
tainly have been termed so, since it was only 
after much rain that the Nathay would admit of 
its reaching Bleabarrow Mere, under pretence of 
navigating the waters of which that ambitious 
vessel had been purchased; but the saiUng-yacht, 
which the Chinese palace also contained, in addition 
to half-a-dozen pleasure-skiflfs, was often put in 
requisition; and after a late picnic, or protracted 
voyage, the miniature lighthouse at the head of 
the boat-landing was useful enough, and the lamps 
beside the winding pathway saved many a bed of 
costly flowers from invasion and damage. 

The house was built upon elevated ground, that 
gradually sloped up to it from the river ; but at its 
back, and sheltering it from the north and east, a 
hill arose, so high that it could almost be termed a 
mountain, and yet so fertile that great trees grew 
almost to its summit, beneath which the insatiable 
sheep cropped the rich grass; while lower down 
clumps of tame deer wandered from shade to shade^ 
with twinkling ears. The whole place, without 
and within, displayed that perfection and wholeness 
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which is only possible in a country residence when 
its possessor has large suppUes of ready-money. 
It was Mr. Campden^s boast that if anything went 
amiss, from the bursting of the kitchen-boiler to 
the breaking of a window-pane, that the mischief 
was repaired upon the instant. 

''Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-dad men,'' 
might not indeed wait ''the beck of the warders 
ten;'' nor "thirty steeds, both fleet and wight," 
stand "saddled in stable day and night," as the 
poet tells us "was the custom in Branksome Hall;" 
but there were steeds and serving-men in plenty 
at Riverside ; and man and horse were despatched 
.to the county town with equal speed, and- certainly 
on much less emergencies than were wont to send 
them forth from that Border tower. No guest 
ever had it brought home to him that he was 
sojourning at a country house from the occurrence 
of an inconvenience that extended beyond the 
hour ; while every luxury was supplied to him that 
London could produce. Even the lettuces in the 
s&lads were almost as good (though, if there was a 
weak point in the Riverside commissariat, it was 
that which is common to all country places what- 
soever — ^the lettuces) as those bought in Covent 
Garden itself; while the asparagus was infinitely 
better. Not a bottle of champagne was ever 
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opened that had not been duly iced. The daily 
papers arrived by express at 4.30 from the nearest 
railway-station, and from it was a branch telegraph 
to the Hall, by which the morning news came 
down, and was found upon the breakfast-table 
by the earliest riser. The guests of the house 
descended to that meal at any time they pleased, 
or, if they preferred it, had it served to them in 
their own apartments; but the hours for lunch 
and dinner were absolutely fixed (as they must be 
if the cook is to respect his art), and were stated 
on a printed card, and hung up in every bedroom, 
as prices are at hotels. The wheel of existence was 
made, in short, to move so smoothly at Riverside, 
that you forgot the mechanism of strap and cog 
that are in general so plainly visible, and were apt 
to take that as a matter of course which was in 
reaHty the result of infinite pains and provision. 
When you shifted your quarters, it is true your 
mistake was immediately rectified ; but it was said, 
and said truly, by those who had experience in such 
matters, that to be a guest with the Campdens 
" spoiled you '^ for visiting anywhere else. 

What gave Riverside an advantage, however, it 
must be confessed, in such a comparison, was that 
it stood almost alone in being essentially a sfwrnmer 
residence. Although the estate was large, there 
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was little game upon it, and that little — the pro- 
prietor being no sportsman — ^was not preserved. 
Hence, when the honse was at its fnUest, other 
country mansions were standing empty, their 
fashionable owners haying gone on the Continent, 
or yachting in the Mediterranean; and when the 
hunter's horn, or the whirring wing of the pheasant, 
sounded their recall, Riverside in its turn became 
vacant of guests, and the Gampdens came up to 
town for the winter months. Sometimes their 
daughter Mary would precede them by a few 
weeks, which she would spend with the Daltons 
in Cardigan Place ; and sometimes she would tarry 
behind them, to enjoy '^the season '* a little longer, 
under the auspices of the same hostess. 

The two families, though they called themselves 
cousins, were only distantly related, but they lived 
in great familiarity and friendship ; Kate t)alton, 
in particular, felt almost as much at home at River- 
side as beneath her father^s roof, and especially on 
the present occasion, when her "belongings,^' as 
she called them, were her fellow-guests. She had 
often stayed there alone, just as Mary Campden 
— ^her dearest friend, though she was her senior 
by two years — ^had stayed at Cardigan Place; but 
the fact was, she was never quite happy when 
away from her family. Her mother, whom she 
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adored, was herself in delicate health, while her 
sister Jenny was a confirmed invalid, afficted with 
a sort of chronic neuralgia, which at times made 
any movement of the limbs intolerable ; and Kate 
was eager to do her share of tendance, and also to 
take Tony off their hands during his holidays, 
whose animal spirits — ^though he, too, was far 
from physically strong — ^were at times not a little 
"trying/^ It was from their mother that the 
children, doubtless, all inherited their delicacy of 
constitution, for Mr. Dalton was never known to 
have had '^anything the matter with him/' in 
wind or limb; but for a certain nervous and im- 
pulsive temperament, which was common to them 
all, they had to thank, or to blame, their father. 
Under an appearance of the most perfect sang- 
froidy it was asserted by those who ought to have 
known him best, that John Dalton concealed a 
sensitive and passionate nature, and that though 
he was the most popular man of his day in clubs 
and on business committees — ^two very different 
characters rolled into one — ^he could show '^a deuce 
of a temper '^ when displeased. As his wife and 
children evidently loved him to excess, however, it 
is charitably to be believed that these paroxysms, 
if he really did indulge in them, were rare and 
short-lived. He has not yet arrived upon the 
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scene in person^ but we may make some gness at 
ids cliaracter from a specimen of kis correspond- 
ence^ perhaps. 

The morning letters^ despatclied in a private 
bag by express from Bleabarrow, arrived early at 
the Hall, and having been taken out of their re- 
pository by Mr. Marks, the butler, were carried up 
to their respective owners. 

'^ There is a letter from master, ma'am,'' ob- 
served Mrs. Dalton's maid, as she entered her 
apartment, and laid the missive in question on 
the dressing-table, at which that lady was already 
seated. 

It was, perhaps, impertinent in Lucy to say 
as much, but she has been many years in her 
mistress's service, and is well acquainted with all 
her ways, and even with some of her thoughts. 
She concludes, for example, that she has risen so 
early this morning from her anxiety to hear news 
of her absent husband ; and she is quite right in 
her surmise. Mrs. Dalton takes the letter quickly, 
and without any fashionable pretence of not being 
in a hurry to possess herself of the contents, yet 
opens it with a certain neatness of touch, of which 
characteristic no haste can deprive her. Nay, she 
even takes the opportunity of Lucy turning her 
back to set down the hot-water can, to press the 
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handwriting to her lips before reading it, like one 
saying grace before good food. 

''Bamfton, August 1, 

began the note, which was, indeed, but a hurried 
scrawl — 

*' My dearest Love, — ^Tou will see me to- 
morrow without fail; I hope by the train that 
gets to Bleabarrow at 6.30. Holt was over-san- 
guine, it seems; and they tell me if I get in here 
at all, it will be a tight squeeze. The people are 
a roughish lot.'' (Here the delicate pink fades from 
the wife's cheek, as when you suddenly remove the 
light with which you are showing off your cup of 
egg-shell china : *' Good heavens, there is danger 
then ! '' she thinks.) '^ I have been soliciting their 
sweet voices for five hours to-day, at one place or 
another, and am dead-sick of it, and as hoarse as 
a raven. The whole affair is what Julia would 
call 'quite too awful.' I do not myself think I 
shall succeed, and, unhappily, it is of great im- 
portance that I should do so. Do not say any- 
thing to Holt of this, however. Kiss my dear 
ones for me, and tell Jenny I found a fern for 
her, while I was out canvassing, which seems to 
me to be rare; but I daresay it wiQ be at once 
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detected by her learned eye to be sometlung 

commtmis. 

" I shall see you to-morrow, sweetheart, whether 

I shall have to be congratulated or consoled; that 

is something ; but ' would it were supper-time and 

all were well/ 

" Ever yours, 

"John Dalton.'* 



'^P.S. — ^Don't say a word to Holt, or anybody, 
of my misgivings/' 



Mrs. Dalton read this letter again and again 
there were things in it that puzzled her (such as 
the reference to supper-time. "I hope he is not 
hurting himself by taking suppers, which never 
agree with him,'' was her mental commentary upon 
that passage); but she knew those were not of 
importance: what gave her most uneasiness were 
the allusions to Mr. Holt, whose name was men- 
tioned no less than three times. 

Mr. Holt was a stockbroker, as Kate had told 
her friend; but even if she could have answered 
her general inquiry as to what a stockbroker was, 
which is doubtful, she could certainly not have 
explained the nature of the calling of Mr. Holt 
in particular. Few persons, indeed, could have 
clone so. His doings were by no means confined 
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to scrip and share ; he had a finger in every pie 
from which " plums ^^ are picked; and wherever 
there were wires, it was his aim to pull one. His 
influence, over her husband, Mrs. Dalton was well 
aware was great, though she did not know how it 
was obtained. It seemed to her very strange, and 
almost humiliating, that her John, who was so 
clever and brilliant, should allow himself to be 
persuaded into this and that by such a blunt, 
plain man as Richard Holt, one rather younger 
than older than himself (though he did not look 
younger), and who had nothing to recommend 
him beyond a character for shrewdness. She 
would have been indignant with anyone to 
whose opinion her husband had deferred; but 
the influence of this man was peculiarly ob- 
noxious to her, since it had drawn him into 
business and politics, which she detested, be- 
cause they took him so much from her and home. 
She had hitherto seen no other evil in them, 
and certainly no danger; but a phrase in her 
husband's letter, or rather a word in the phrase, 
had now excited her apprehensions. ''I do not 
myself think I shall succeed '' (that is, in being 
elected for Bampton); "and, unhappily, it is of 
great importance I should do so.'' Of course it was 
important that John should get into Parliament, 

TOL.I. • 
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bat why shoidd he have written '^ unhappily, it is of 
great importance ? ^' He was wont to write rapidly 
— ^fco dash off his words^ indeed, as fast as his pen 
could form them ; but he rarely used an unfitting 
word, or a superflaons one. She had not thought 
so much of John^s becoming a senator as most 
wives equally devoted to their husbands would 
have done, but that was because she had so high 
an opinion of his talents, reputation, and social 
position, that no adventitious distinction could, in 
her eyes, make him a greater man. It was simple 
in her to think so much of him, but it was singu- 
larly becoming. It had been once said by a very 
great reader of mankind— one who had studied 
''each mode of the lyre^^ of human life, and had 
''mastered them all,^^ that Mrs. John Dalton was 
"the nicest woman in England ; '* and though that 
had been said at a time when she was one of the 
prettiest, her niceness had not departed with the 
years. It might almost have been said that her 
prettiness had remained with her also — as one sees 
her standing now, with that letter in her hand, 
but gazing thoughtfully through the open window ; 
only " prettiness ^^ could not have expressed that 
matured grace. Her once golden hair no longer 
ripples in bright waves, and is streaked here and 
there with silver; her slight form has lost its 
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comely outlines, and her whole appearance denotes 
fragility; but the love-light in her eyes shines out 
as clearly as in her bridal days, and bums with 
that sacred flame which years of constancy and 
trial alone can give it, and which no loss nor cross 
can ever extinguish ; a saint as holy and as pure 
as any virgin of the cloister ; a guardian angel set 
in the niche of Home. 

She had not thought much, I say, of how things 
might go at Bampton ; but now that she heard that 
they might go unhappily, her feelings changed, 
and the matter assumed that " great importance,^^ 
though she knew not on what account, that it 
wore in her husband's eyes. Everyone said, and 
justly, how kind and unselfish Mrs. Dalton was; 
how tender to misfortune; how gentle as well as 
liberal to the poor ; how ready and eager to heal 
family differences. She had been appealed to, more 
than once, to intercede for a spendthrift son, and 
once even for a runaway daughter; and not in 
vain; and yet slie only lived for herlinsband and 
her children. Her heart was open to all the world 
— ^it was difficult to close it against even the 
wicked; but in her heart of hearts were the 
images of those four beloved ones set up alone as 
idols. "God and my country ''was not her motto, 
though, perhaps, she would have gone as far to 

D 2 
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serve her country as the foremost of our female 
politicians ; but simply " God and my dear ones ; " 
for them^ however, she would have laid down her 
life without a sigh. 

To no purpose she ransacks her mind for any 
sign that might point to the cause of John's anxiety 
about this election ; it would cost him some con- 
siderable sum of money, she was aware, but she 
also knew that he had calculated the cost, and 
had the money to spare. It was not usual with 
him to confide his business affairs to her ; but he 
had told her so much as that in answer to her 
gentle expostulations against his embracing political 
life at all. The ''unhappiness'' could therefore have 
nothing to do with money matters > and yet it had 
certainly to do with Mr. Holt, whose connection 
with her husband was based solely upon them. 
They had nothing else in common, she was quite 
sure. She had her doubts whether they were 
even quite good friends, though they were thought 
to be so by everybody. Indeed, she was aware 
that Mr. Campden had asked Mr. Holt down to 
Riverside entirely upon her husband's account, 
and, as she suspected, even at his express request. 
'^ Do not say anything to Holt, however/' read she 
again. But why should she say anything ? Why 
should John suppose that she should have spoken 
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to the man about such private affairs at all 7 He 
was a person, as her husband well knew, for whom 
she had no liking, and whom she kept at as great 
a distance as pohteness permitted; so that the 
injunction was quite superfluous ; and yet it was 
repeated in his postscript. " Don't say a word to 
Holt, or anybody, of my miagiyings » She would 
not, of course, say a word to anybody, since he 
had forbidden it; but without that warning, she 
would certainly not have dreamed of saying one 
word of John's affairs to Mr. Holt. 

Mrs. Dalton has done with her letter at last, and 
every line of it having been committed to memory, 
places it in her bosom; then calling up a smile 
upon her face, she opens a green baize door, and 
knocks at another door behind it. 

'^ Come in, dear mamma,'' answers b, cheerful 
voice; and she enters the neat room accordingly. 
This is a luxuriously furnished apartment, hung 
with pictures, lined with books, and evidently not 
intended as a sleeping-room ; yet there is a charm- 
ing Uttle bed in it, with rose-coloured curtains 
hanging upon it like a tent, and. also an article 
of furniture that looks like a second bed, though 
it is only a reclining couch of peculiar construction. 
Upon this latter a young girl of about seventeen 
is lying, propped up with cushions, at the 
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window^ and apparently sketching the prospect it 
anoras* 

" What ! up and at work already, Jenny ? 
Sorely that is not pradent, my darling ? '' There 
18 a look of pain but not of reproof upon the 
mother's face as she stoops down to kiss her 
child; and it is r^ected in that of her daughter. 
But the pain of the fanner is mental^ and that of 
the hkk&t is phjsicaL 

^ I felt rather nneassy in bed, mamma, so ex- 
<liaiigied it for the couch; and when Xncy came 
:s]|(e miOTed it td the window*^ 

^But;, my pocHT child, idiat did you do with 
y^^Bii^elf till she called yKMDi? Why did ycm iMit pnl 
ttihe slnflB^ tist me? ^ She poiniied to a. fitde oovd 
that piikSddd under He tw^ A(X3b^ and jfionnied a 
CWttmuitiikaJtigu batwenn her ^dsse^Qter^s bad ssad 
hwridwuk 

^Oh^ it wa£ tod <sudNr to wake yiaai, smuEBami; 
!«»£ ySt fit WiES 1wn(Nii i^yli^t, so tfltit I oznM db 

im Ttmie f^xr i&oisr^ Sie w^csto in£t:> 3l dhont moltB, yet 
496iit :ttiL i^pdcbJI 3ii^is$^ to y anrBfiitL ffie is Inoi^ 
ii^ tMdk ti Hittile jicreasnt iar yon ;'^ amfl sAie gsx^ 

■sSciaiit lifae Jscik 
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*^How good of Mm it was/' said the invalid, 
flushiag up, " to think of me when he was canvass- 
ing ! Was it not, mamma ? '^ 

" I believe your papa thinks of you at all times, 
Jenny. I hope you will have a good report to 
give of yourself to him, in spite of this bad 
night/' 

" Oh, the night was not bad, mamma; only a 
little long ; and as for me. Dr. Curzon says I am 
pounds better than I was when I last came to 
Eiverside. He told me last night at the charades, 
that he hoped to see me act a milk-maid carrying 
pails next year, as naturally as Kitty did the house- 
maid with her broom. How charming she looked ! 
did she not ? And so did Polly, for that matter ; 
only I thought that Polly was a trifle too natural — 
looked the character to too great perfection.'' 

^^Most girls in cotton prints and flyaway caps 
with red ribbons, would look the part that they 
were playing, my dear," said Mrs. Dalton, quickly. 

" Yes, but our Kitty did not. It was easy enough, 
as Mr. Holt whispered to me, to see who wad the 
princess in disguise. That was a pretty little com- 
pliment, no doubt, and had truth besides to recom- 
mend it. But do you know, mamma " — here Jenny 
began to sketch most vigorously — '^ I don't much 
like that Mr. Holt." 
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'' Wby not, my dear ? Heseons a yeryinoften- 
eive pCTsoiu" 

'' Yes, lie does not bite one, certainly ; indeed, 
the caneatnre makes up to i» as though he had 
Teiy good intentions indeed.'^ 

''The creatnre, my dear ! " 

'' Wdl, I should have said the man, I suppose. 
But even you, mamTOa;^ whose good word is worth 
so little, as Mrs. Campden says, because everybody 
has it, even you could not call Mr. Holt a ' gentle- 
man.' If you except his hat and his boots — which 
I own are Tery brilliant — he can scaicety be said 
to 'shine in society.'^' 

** As to shining, everybody is not expected to do 
that, my dear Jenny. But since your papa thinks 
lum good enough to keep company with iua, 
Mr. Holt is good enough, I suppose, for most 
sodetiea/' answes^ Mrs. DaUon, drily. 

''Wdl, pi^ can make friends witb everybody, 
mamma. He is equally at heme with a bishop and 
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My dear Jonny- 







Nay, modier; I was only r Rfa a Im g to the 
versatility of papa's genius. }i[ow, we are not aE 
of us so taJLentel in that reject; and I, i&t my 
pant^ do not &el at ease in Mr. Badiard Hoiit's 
cwmpaity. It is vstgadbAH d. jbb^ I know, be- 
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cause he evidently intends to be extraordinarily 
civil.^' 

" It is not only ungrateful^ but unjust, Jenny ; 
it is plain to me that you are entertaining an 
unfounded prejudice against this person.'^ 

" A prejudice, certainly ; but whether unfounded 
or not remains to be proved. *Lookers-on, dear 
mamma, it is said, see most of the game; and at 
the game of life, I, on my couch here, am fated 
to be but a looker-on. I am carried downstairs, 
and set down among the rest; but no one takes 
notice of me— of course, I don^t mean you, dear,'' 
added she quickly, in answer to her mother's glance 
of tender reproof; '^nor any one that is dear to 
you; but I am referring to strangers generally. 
Then I amuse myself with making my Httle observa- 
tions — ' the child amongst us takin' notes,' as papa 
calls me." 

" Your papa spoils you, Jenny, and makes you 
think too much of yourself, I fear. How is it 
possible that a girl of your years, and with so 
small an experience of life " 

''Less than even that of most girls," put in 
Jenny, quietly, ''by reason of my infirmity; I 
acknowledge all that." 

" Well, then, how is it possible, my dear, that 
you can judge rightly of grown-up people ? 
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'^ It is instinct, I suppose^ or intuition ; but papa 
says I have got it/' 

Jenny has at all events some sagacity, thus to 
invoke her father's authority in corroboration of 
her pretensions. Mrs. Dalton suddenly dropped 
her tone of reproof, and answered, laughingly : 
^'My dear Jenny, you are a shocking egotist ; and 
it is useless to reason with such self-conceit. But 
eince you have already passed this infallible judg- 
ment of yours upon poor Mr. Holt, may I ask you 
what it is ? '' 

But, mamma, you won't be angry ?" 
Angry, no ; except with myself, perhaps, for 
putting such a foolish question to a child like 

you." 

''Well, it is my opinion that Mr. Holt is a 
H— U— M— B— U— G." 

" But why, Jenny ? " 

''Nay, I cannot say why. An oracle gives its 
answer, but never its reasons; indeed, I could 
not give mine if I tried- I have seen a hundred 
things in the man— of course, but little things — 
yet all pointing the same way. Mr. Holt is acting 
a part, as much as Eatty was acting one last night ; 
he has something in view, from which he would 
divert the attention of others. But there" — and 
Jenny laughed a merry laugh, which had a certain 
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goblin ring about it too— ^^ I will say no mpre, 
except that lie is a humbug/' 

"Considering that Mr. Holt is especially esteemed 
in the City for his shrewd and straightforward 
character, Jenny/* replied Mrs. Dalton, gravely, " I 
think you have said quite enough to upset your 
pretensions as a seer/' 

" That is suspicious, though," said Jenny, slily. 

"What is?" 

" Why, his being so ^ esteemed foi;, &c/ How 
could he be all that, and in the City too, unless he 
was a humbug ? " 

" I don't understand you, Jenny. You might just 
as well say that because your dear papa is so ad- 
mired and beloved by almost everybody, that he is 
a — that very vulgar word you used just now." 

^' Oh, papa is like nobody else in the world, and 
is not to be judged by ordinary rules," replied 
Jenny, naively. " It is his mission to make things 
pleasant, whereas it is not Mr. Holt's mission by 
any means, and his endeavours to do so are most 
ridiculous. His attempts at a joke are like the 
gamboling of that horse on his back yonder, 
all hoof and teeth in the field; they are only 
laughable because they are so clumsy." 

" But everybody can't be lively and agreeable, 
like your papa." 
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.'* Then don't let them try,'' answered Jenny, with 
irritation ; *' and, above all things, don't let them 
try to be insinuating, and soft and tender, when 
they are obviously rhinoceroses and hippopota- 
muses, and cannot do it without blowing into one's 
ear. Don't let them ^" 

Here she was interrupted by a soft drumming 
noise at the door, which gradually rose and swelled 
in volume, till it became an excellent imitation of 
a gong. 

" Come in," said Jenny, laughing ; " come in, 
you naughty boy." 

Then the door opened, and disclosed a youth of 
about nine years old, with a thin but merry face, 
set in a thicket of brown curls, and above the 
curls a parcel of school-books, which he held there 
by one hand, as a maiden holds her pitcher at the 
well. 

He closed the door softly, then took a noiseless 
run and slide upon the carpet that landed him at 
the foot of the couch. "And how is my pretiy 
mamma?" inquired he as he kissed her cheek, 
*'And how is my venerable coach?" added he, 
addressing Jenny. 

" Well, the coach is a little out of repair, Tony, 
this morning," answered the young girl; "and I 
doubt whether it will be able to carry all those 
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passengers: 'CorneKus Nepos/ 'Virgil/ 'Oassar/ 
and the wicked ' Colenso '• " 

" There was an old Bishop of Natal 
Who had a Zulu for a pal," 

quoted the boy gaily. 

« Said the Zulu, * Look here * " 

" Be quiet, Tony ; I won't have you say such 
things/' said Jenny, sharply. '' It is all very well 
lor grown-up people, but not for children.'' 

*' But Jeff is not grown up — ^at least so every- 
body says, except himself — and he sings : 

" There was an old Bishop of Natal 
Wliose views upon Moses were fatal.*' 

" Hush ! " said Jenny, holding her fingor up 
Tebukefully, and pointing to Mrs. Dalton, who was 
looking out of "the window, apparently absorbed 
in thought. 

Pupil and teacher were very like to one another ; 
the former had all the hues of health, but they 
were delicate hues, and the expression of his thin 
features was feminine, though intelligent in a higli 
•degree. His eyes, too, though large and lustrous, 
were very soft, and as his curling hair mingle J 
with his sister's caressingly, the two might almost; 
have been taken for sisters. 
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"What is troubKng dear mamma ?'^ whispered 
he gently. 

" Hush ! Nothing. But you will trouble her if 
you sing songs like that. Why have you brought 
all those books with you this morning, instead of 
your lesson ? '^ 

"Well, I want to get all my lessons over at once. 
I got up this morning on purpose to learn them ; 
for there are to be sports at Bleabarrow to-day, JefE 
says — wrestling, and leaping, and all sorts — ^and JefE 
is going to take me.^^ 

" GeofErey would make you as idle as himself, if 
that were possible,^^ said Jenny, her wan fingers 
playing with her brother's hair ; " but I don't fancy 
you will be trusted to go with him to any such 
place. What do you think, mamma, of Tony's 
going to Bleabarrow Feast under the wing of 
Master GeofErey ? " • 

^'Indeed, my child, I don't think that will 
quite do," said his mother, thus appealed to. 
" Mrs. Campden has, I know, a bad opinion of such 
gatherings, and JefE is but a boy. I am afraid you 
must give them up, Tony, unless the sports can 

r 

wait till after papa comes home. I have got a 
letter which says we may expect him to-night. Is 
not that good news ? " 

^* Yes, of course," said Tony, hanging his head 
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down a little. " But couldn't Mrs. Campden send 
Robert with me ?'' 

'' No, darling ; a servant would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be worse than nobody. A child should 
have some grown-up person, who is a gentleman,, 
with him, when he goes to such places.^' 

'' Then Fve got leave to go,'' cried Tony, exult- 
ingly ; ''for a grown-up gentleman has promised to 
go with me, though I would rather have gone with 
Jeff and Robert, if I could." 

''You don^t mean to say you have inveigled good 
Mr. Campden?" cried Mrs. Dalton, not, perhaps, 
displeased at this proof of her little son's powers 
of persuasion. 

" It*s not Mr. Campden, manmia — ^it's Mr. Holt^ 
He heard Jeff say that he doubted whether Mrs, 
Campden would like me to go with him, and 
offered to take me himself." 

Mother and daughter exchanged a rapid glance 
of astonishment, and Jenny broke into one of her 
musical but mocking laughs. 

"Mr. Holt in charge of a small boy at Blea- 
barrow Feast!" cried she. "That will be a more 
amusing spectacle than any the sports will have to 
offer." 

" I think it was very good-natured of Mr. Holt," 
observed Mrs. Dalton gravely, " and very unselfish ; 
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for, as you say, it is quite out of his line, and lie 
haa nothing to gain ty it." 

"I don't remember that I said that, mamma," 
observed Jenny, drily. " Well, if you are going to 
these sports, Anthony, we must get on with our 
lessons." And pupil and teacher commenced their 
DBiial task accordingly. 




CHAPTER III. 



IN THE ROSE-GARDEN. 



All rooms at Riverside Hall are good rooms^ 
mclading those of the servants, which, instead of 
being ill-lit, ill-warmed, with sloping roofs and 
mere apologies for windows — snch as are common 
in all those ancient mansions which we see 
pictured in '^ Gentlemen^s Seats " or '' The Ances- 
tral Homes of England^* — ^are comfortable, and of 
fair size ; but even at Riverside there are distinctions. 
The guest-rooms appropriated for bachelors, for 
example, though well and even luxuriously fur- 
nished, do not look out towards the front of the 
house. 

The penalty inflicted upon unmarried persons 
beneath that hospitable roof is to have their Tiew 
restricted to the croquet-ground, the roaarj, and 
the hill-park (as it was called) at the bock of the 
house. The stables are hidden away in a hrAVjw, 
and approached by a secret way known only to 

VOL. I. » 
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the household^ for it is not Mr. Campden's liabit, 

as it is that of many country gentlemen, to lead 

his male friends thither after breakfast to discuss 

hocks and pasterns, and to inhale the fine flavour of 

the saddle-room, and worse. But even this back 

view is not to be despised by those, such as Mr. 

Bichard Holt, who have been shut up in Abdell 

Court, in the .City of London, for eight hours a 

day through spring and summer, and doubtless 

that gentleman would have been enjoying it this 

morning, had he not had something more important 

to engage his attention. A goodly batch of letters 

had, as usual, arrived for him by the mornings post, 

and in their contents, though he is up and dressed, 

and sitting at the open window, he is rapt for the 

present, to the exclusion of external objects. He is 

one of those men — if you will take the opportunity 

of observing him— for whom the letter-bag has 

always paramount importance; men who do not 

mix readily with those about them, or find 

pleasure or even engrossing employment in the 

present ; whose thoughts are semi-occupied, whose 

very gaze is filmed over, as it were, with the web 

of their projects. They are never sure of their 

movements, or of the length of th^ sojourn in 

any place; all must depend^ they say, "upon the 

af tenroon post,^* as though they were in a constant 
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crisis of affairs, which a line of somebodj^s hand- 
writing must settle for them one way or another: 
an unhappy class of people enough, but whose 
anxieties, let us hope, are not quite so overwhelm- 
ing as they would have us believe. 

It would be unjust, however, to accuse Mr. 
Eichard Holt of affectation ; he is much too saga- 
cious to be affected, and often finds circumstances 
much too serious to need any exaggeration of their 
importance. Indeed, it is just now his constant 
endeavour to avoid that appearance of pre-occupa- 
tion peculiar to weaker brethren of his kind, and 
to play the part of a frank and easy-going man of 
the world — ^that is, of the thoughtless, high-placed, 
and luxurious world in which he finds himself, to 
confess the truth, for the first time. It must 
not, however, be supposed that our new acquaint- 
ance is a vulgar fellow. His appearance is good ; 
he i& six feet high, and well-built; his large 
features, if somewhat grave and still, are capable 
of considerable expression, and if he looks old 
for his age — which is five-and-forty — ^he has looked 
about the same age for the last ten years, and will 
probably look no older for ten years to come. His 
eyes are hard, and he knows it ; if he could make 
them otherwise, he would very gladly do so; he 
can smile and speak softly, and his tongue has no 

E 2 
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md^ gE peisnasiOEi upon cercam topics , but wben 
liis talk rsB^es beytTnd. bosmess a&zrs» lie csmoc 
gee Ids eyes to accompozxy Us roiee, and ibe resak 
is a want of Itarmoiij. People talk about tiie 
intense stgrrffiranre of the jaw and rlifn aod, Toy 
pofiELUy (&r tiii»e is no limit to sach foQy}, of 
the lobes of tbe ears ; bat 'Mr. 'HoLty wbo was m> 
fool, and nerer attempted to deceire lumself (wiiat- 
erer Ins condnct migbt be as respected otbers), 
knew tliat Ids eyes were not wbat Hbej slioizld be, 
and that it was a ^reat misfortune to hfm The^ 
were not ugly, by any means : not those hard- 
boiled ones, the balls of which project Eke the yolk 
of a stale poached egg; but long years of calcn- 
lafcion and plodding, and standing upon his guard 
agabist rogoe and sconndrel had, as it were, 4et 
them, and they conid ner^' mrit again sther with 
lore or pity, howerer nearly hb heart ni%ht be 
touched by either. Hbwerer, he still finds than 
exceedin^y useful ; one glance suffices to pat hirn 
in possession ci the contoits of most of the letters 
that haTe arrired for him this morning, after be- 
stowing which, he either tears the communication 
in small fragments, or places it in a huge pocket- 
book of Bussian leather, which he always carries in 
his left breast-pocket, gnring him the lopsided ap- 
pearance of an amazon. Two notes, however, afford 
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some cause for deliberation, and lie gives eacli 
a second attentive perasal ; one is from his confi- 
dential clerk in Abdell Court. 

'^ Mem. — Brooks has cabled as follows: ^ Sell 
Laras : whole concern a plant/'' On another 
slip of paper was written : ^'Dear SiVy on the whole 
advisable not to telegraph to you, especially as tJie 
excliange Imd closed when the news arrived.'^ 

"Brand has got a head on his shoulders," 
mused Mr. Holt with a grim smile as he read those 
words; '^ almost too good a head for my service. 
On the first opportunity I shall let him run loose.^ 



9J 



" Astor left yesterday, but with no immediate 
intention, I have reason to believe, of quitting 
England. I hope you find the country air is doing 
you benefit. — Yours truly, Robert Brand.'' 

'^Well, that is a good riddance every way, 
though I should have felt happier had the scoundrel 
put the seas between him and a certain person ; the 
last man in the world, however, as it happens, he is 
likely to foregather with. Master Philip knew too 
much." 

With a thoughtful brow, Mr. Holt takes up the 
jsecond letter that he had reserved from the batch. 
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and for the second time examined the postmark, 
Bampton, 

" This comes just in the nick of time, for the 
news it brings will shape my views about the 
mine, I shall have the whole day to think about 
how to play my fish. It was uncommon sharp of 
Brand to recollect that they had a private wire 
here, which makes all communications public/' 

^^ ' I thought it, on the whole, advisable not to tele^ 
graph.' Confound his sagacity ! I will certainly 
get rid of him on the first opportunity, and select a 
less intelligent lieutenant. If he does not know too 
much, this shows he has suspicions, and I don't 
like suspicious people about me. ' Bampton, Head- 
quarters. — Our canvass is now over. The contest 
will he a narrow one. Mr. Origgs will be the man,' '^ 
That was all the second note contained, but it 
seemed to affect its recipient even more gravely 
than their first. "Things are coming, then, to a 
crisis,^' muttered he, " and earlier than I expected.^' 
He sat, plunged in thought, for a full minute; 
then, " The man has nobody to thank but himself 
for what will happen,^' exclaimed he, in a firm 
voice. 

If "the man'' — whoever he was — ^had been 
standing before him in the flesh, and accusing him 
-of having been the cause of his misfortunes, his 
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denial could not have been more earnest and 
explicit. As he spoke, a clear and ringing voice 
made the air musical without : 

Birds in our wood sang, ringing through the vaUeys : 
Maud is here, here, here— in among the lilies. 

He started up excitedly, his ordinary pale cheek 
flaming crimson, as a man flushes when another 
has given him the lie ; but as the song went on, a 
curious change came over him. The lines of 
thought and care seemed to grow faint upon his 
brow, and the whole expression of his face to 
soften ; his lips parted with a smile, and he lifted 
up his hand for silence, as though he had not been 
alone: 

I kissed her slender hand ; she took the kiss sedately ; 
Maud is not seventeen, but she is tall and stately. 

Holt smiled softly towards the window, and, keep- 
ing himself concealed behind the curtain, peered 
cautiously through its folds. 

In the rose-garden, as it was called, from the 
flowers to which the little plot of ground was. 
exclusively devoted, and immediately beneath the 
window, stood Kate Dalton, in the act of plucking 
a bud which she had just selected from a bunch 
that grew above her head. Her face was full in 
view; the morning sun shone on her bright 
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tresses, and transmuted them to gold ; its beams 
darted at her eyes so lovingly that she was forced 
to almost close them, so that their long silken 
lashes were made plainly visible ; the position of 
the rosebud necessitated her standing for an ins^tant 
on her toes, and exemplified that particular grace 
of which the employment of high-heeled shoes is 
supposed (very erroneously) to supply an imitation ; 
the extended arms lent a fullness to the otherwise 
too slender bust; the shapely head seemed to be 
crowned with nodding roses. It was indeed ^^ a 
picture to make an old man young ;^^ and upon 
Richard Holt, who was by no means old, accord- 
ing to his own reckoning, it had a very singular 
effect — it made him giddy. His head went round 
with him; his heart sank, down, down, with a 
feeling of sickness ; and for the moment he clung 
to the curtain to steady himself, if not to preserve 
him from a fall. The next moment he had stepped 
quickly across the room to his dressing-case — not 
the solid and elaborate affair that such articles 
generally were at Riverside, but a mere roll of 
leather containing various articles of the toilet — 
and taken from it a pair of scissors. Slipping these 
into his pocket, he left his room, and descended 
the stairs with hurrying steps. The breakfast- 
parlour, though empty, save for an attendant, had 
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all things prepared for the morning meal ; but he 
passed by the door, and out into the hall. He 
paused for an instant at the hat-stand^ doubtful 
whether he should select the '^ chimney-pot,^* which 
he usually wore, and which he knew suited him 
best, or the '^wideawake,** which he had brought 
down in compliance with the fashions of the 
country. 

Unluckily for his personal appearance, he chose 
the latter, which had the effect of a clumsy dis- 
guise. It took away from him his City air, it is 
true, but substituted for it that of some confidential 
servant who has the immediate reversion of his 
master's clothes. Aristocracy has not yet issued 
a stamp by which even the most distinguished 
member of it can be recognised in a bad hat ; nor 
is it every one who can " carry off '* even a wide- 
awake. The newer it is, the worse it looks on 
some folks; and the wideawake of Mr. Bichard 
Holt, of Abdell Court, was very new. K the handle 
of the pair of scissors that were lying in his breast- 
pocket had been but visible, one would have set 
him down, I am afraid, as a master tailor. 

It was not in the nature of things that Mr. Holt 
should run, but he moved rapidly across the gravel 
sweep, and through the shrubbery that led by 
devious ways to the rose-garden, and arrived there 
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just in time to see Kate Dalton — kissed. It is 
terrible to liave to record it, but it is the truth — 
kissed by a young gentleman. There was no time 
for Mr. Holt to restrain his headlong speed, and to 
pretend not to see it. His position was precisely 
that of the spectator described in that famous, 
ballad, of which all the verses save one have been 
lost in the mists of time : 

I saw Esan kissing Kate, 

And the fact is we all three saw, 

For I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esan. 

Only in this case it was not Esau ; for Esan, we 
have reason to know, was a hairy man, and the 
offender on the present occasion had a cheek as 
smooth "as a girl's. Hair is not hair (and how 
true this of many a native-looking chignon) 
when it is down, and Jeff's lip had only down 
to boast of. This may not seem of much con-» 
sequence to the reader, but to Richard Holt it 
was a great mitigation of the shock which he 
experienced. The attachment of a boy and girl is 
never more ridiculous and immaterial than in the 
eyes of a middle-aged man who himself has only 
just begun to feel Love's dart. Moreover, Master 
Geoffrey Derwent's lips had only saluted Kate's 
fingers, and there is really nothing in that; for 
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does not the Queen herself permit the same liberty 
to mayors and consuls ? Nay, even for this trans- 
gression there had been a very sufficient cause, 
had Mr. Holt but known it. He had last set eyes 
on Kate, you remember, when she was reaching 
for the rosebud, and trilling that exquisite little 
verse : 

I kissed her slender hand ; she took the kiss sedately ; 
Maad is not seventeen, bat she is tall and stately. 

At that instant, if Mr. Holt had not been in such 
a hurry to bring the scissors, lie might have heard 
a merry voice chime in with : 

" Maud is tall and stately, but not tall enough to 
reach that bud without assistance;'^ and then a 
longer arm than hers interposed, and drew down 
the flower. When he bad done that — ^not in a 
hurry, you know, but with a quiet deliberation and 
ever so much solicitude to remove the thorns from 
the stalk— it was only in accordance with the eternal 
fitness of things that he should '' kiss her slender 
hand ; '' and it is my firm conviction that she would 
have taken it ''sedately'" enough, but for Mr. 
Eichard Holt's unexpected intervention. As it 
was, though her face flushed like any rose around 
her, she merely observed: ''How rude you are^ 
Jeff ; " then turned to the new-comer with a cold 
" Good-moming, Mr. Holt." 
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If she liad been seventy instead of seventeen 
(she was in fact eigliteen), she ooold haid]^ have 
earned off that litde incident with greater sawg^ 
froid, €fr more perfect self -command. 

Master Jeff, on the other hand^ a tall and 
com^ lad, with l%;ht hair, but bnglit black eyes, 
glared hanghtiljr at the intrnder, as ihoogh ibe 
rose-garden had been his own private preserve, 
which the other had riolated ; while Mr. Holt stood 
dnmfoonded, and slowlj prodnoed his scissors* 

'^I saw joa from mj window yonder. Miss 
DsdUm " — he looked up towards it, as thoogk for 
corroboration of his story, bnt her eye did not 
follow his ; she looked as though, if there was one 
thing on earth absolutely indifferent to h^, and 
without one scintilla of interest, it was the situation 
of Mr. Holfs a^psatment; ''and remarking that 
you had a difficulty with your friends— or may I 
say relatires ? for there is a strong &mity likeness 
— the roses, I brought you this pair of scissors.'' 

''Thanks,'' said Kate, not taking them from 
his hand; " but I have gathered aU I want." 

She had bnt two buds, one of which she carried 
in her left hand, and the stalk of the other she 
was now tying to a leaf or two with a piece of silk, 
obviously getting it ready for somebody's button- 
hole. 
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That new word '' Thanks/' so common in young 
ladies' mouths nowadays, seems, somehow, to lack the 
warmth and grace of their old " Thank you,'' and 
to Mr. Holfs ears it now sounded particularly cold. 

He stood snipping the scissors, for want of 
something to say or do, and gazing longingly at 
the little bud, which she had by this time trans^ 
formed into a, fairy bouquet. Kate's heart, which 
had been hardened by his mal-a-propos appearance, 
began to feel some pity for this man, to whom she 
had certainly been somewhat discourteous. 

*' Mamma tells me that you have been kind 
enough to sacrifice yourself for Tony's sake, Mr. 
Holt, so far as to accompany him to the sports at 
Bleabarrow. Jenny was ' spurting ' him, as he 
calls it, through his 'Caesar' this morning, in order 
that he might go off to them early." 

"It is no sacrifice, I am sure — ^that is, if I 
can ever be of any use to you or yours, it never 



seems so." 



"I don't see why Mr. Holt should trouble him- 
self," said Geoffrey, ''since T promised Tony to- 
take him long ago." 

"Yes; but then, you see, you are but a boy, 
hke himself, Jeff," observed Kate: "it would be 
like the blind leading the blind, to trust you with 
Tony among all those queer rough people." 
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'^I don't think them at all queer/' returned 
the lad, brusquely; "they are honest and hearty 
folks, who never do harm to anybody, except now 
and then to themselves, through taking too much 
beer." 

"But then they don't know what they do,'' 
remarked Mr. Holt mildly, delighted to find Kate 
and himself conducting this little argument in 
Qoncert. 

" Just so," said Kate. " Now, don't be cross, 
Jeff, merely because you have not arrived at years 
of discretion, which is a question of time, you know, 
though to some people of a very long time." 

At this Mr. Holt laughed approvingly, though 
Kate had shown no such appreciation of his allusion 
to her likeness to the roses, which he had thought 
particularly happy and opportune. 

Jeff took no more notice of his laugh, nor of his 
remark, than if he had not been present. 

" Of course, I knew that Mrs. Campden would 
object to my going with Tony — she always does 
object to my doing anything — ^but I should have 
thought your mother would have trusted me, 
Kate." 

"Certainly, my dear Jeff, mamma would trust 
you; she always says you are the best of boys. 
There now, you are taking huff again : and here's 
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a rosebud for your jacket — I mean your coat/^ 
And with that she placed the little nosegay in his 
button-hole, while the young fellow thanked her 
with his eyes. 

'^ That should make amends to Mr. Derwent for 
anytHng/^ said Mr. Holt, significantly, as the three 
moved slowly towards the house. ^'I am sure I 
would submit to be distrusted '* 

" Or even to be called too young,^^ interrupted 
Jeflf, stung into unaccustomed epigram. 

" Certainly, I would submit to that indignity,^^ 
continued Mr. Holt, good-naturedly — ^though his 
unhappy eyes would not look good-natured, in 
spite of all his efforts — '^and indeed to any other, 
for such a guerdon. You have still another flower, 
I see, Miss Dalton, and remember, I did bring you 
the scissors, though I was too late.^^ 

'' You are too late again, Mr. Holt,^* answered 
Kate gently, as they ascended the steps at the 
front-door ; " I have only this rosebud left, and I 
always give one, as you know, to Uncle George.^^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

XSS. CAXPDZS OEDCBS TBB FaSTT-CASBIAfiS. 

Mr. Caxpdex was not Kate's nnde, being only, 
eren bjr marriage, a distant consin ; Imt the rela- 
tions between bim and tbe Daltons were so cordial, 
that the junior members of the hitter &mil j always 
called him by that title — ^which I am not quite 
snre that his wife relished, since she who was the 
blood-relatiy e was never entitled aont. He was a 
blnff, kindly man of some fifty years of agie, and 
though he had always been engaged in commerce- 
till f ortone had filled both his pockets and enabled 
him to retire on his gains — ^his appearance was that 
of a thorough country gentleman. That he pos- 
sessed some astuteness, his great success attested ; 
while that he had some ideas beyond mere money- 
making was certain, from his choice of Riverside 
as a residence ; but these mental gifts would never 
have been guessed at by ordinary observers; 
indeed, Machiavelli himself would have been 
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puzzled to make mucli of Uncle George, since lie 
rarely opened his lips save to admit his meals or 
the end of a cigar. His existence had been, in fact, 
absorbed by the superior vitality of his wife. It 
had not, indeed, been always so ; there were some 
who professed to have seen him make some show 
of resistance to her indomitable will ; but though her 
seizure of the poor gentleman had been very gradual 
— ^inch by inch, as a cobra swallows a rabbit — ^he 
had never recovered any portion of himself that had 
once been appropriated, and the process of deglu- 
tition had long ago been completed. Mr. Campden 
still drew his breath independently of his wife, 
and that was all : he never attempted to shape it, 
without her leave and license, into a word of com- 
mand, or even the expression of a wish ; at times, 
when elated, he would break out into a confession 
pf his own state of thraldom — as a helot in his cups 
might have done — ^in which there was a touch of 
humour, bearing witness that he had some indi- 
viduality still left in him; but these little jets of 
independence grew every day more rare, and it was 
plain that their source was drying up. K he had 
been a septuagenarian married to a young girl of 
twenty, his thraldom could not have been more 
complete than it had become of late, and an old 

friend had on one occasion taken the liberty to 
VOL. I. p 
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tell him so. '^ I know it, my dear fellow/' lie had 
replied, without a trace of irritation at this plain 
speaking; ''and, unhappily, Julia is more than 
twenty." 

Indeed, there was no reason — absolutely none — 
to a looker-on, why Mrs. Campden should have got 
her husband so entirely under her thumb. She 
had not been very young when he married her, not 
very pretty, nor particularly accomplished; and 
whatever might have been her attractions in these 
respects, they had certainly not improved with 
years ; yet every year she had placed him in closer 
bondage, till he could now scarce move hand or 
foot. He had still, however, a smile for everybody, 
and it was universally understood that he would 
do a good turn for anyone, unless his wife had 
issued a special ukase to the contrary. He was . 
amazingly popular with all young people, and, 
indeed, with old ones also, although the more 
thoughtful of his friends regarded his state of 
servitude with just contempt. '' When a man is 
downright henpecked,^' said John Dalton, '' it almost 
always arises from his having committed pecca- 
dillos which have come to his wife's ears ; but poor 
Campden has no such ' set-off ' to comfort him ; 
he has fallen a victim to his Julia through sheer 
indolence." And this was the true state of the 
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case. Moreover, it cannot be denied that Mrs. 
Campden possessed that gift in reaKty which is 
always imputed to those members of our governing 
classes who have nothing perceptible to recom- 
mend them — ^administrative capacity. She was 
essentially a managing woman, and would have 
swallowed everybody else, inch by inch, if she had 
had the chance, just as she had swallowed her 
husband; her love of power had '^ stomach for 
them all ; '^ and yet a more unambitious and ^^ or- 
dinary^' looking little woman than Mrs. ^Campden 
it is not easy to imagine. Even now, as she sits at 
the head of her own breakfast-table, there is nothiog 
of despotism in her look or manner ; and only by 
the unusual quickness with which the servants 
execute her orders, and wait upon her rather to 
the exclusion of her guests, would you guess her 
to be the Tartar she really is. Her skin, however, 
though not particularly delicate, is of that un- 
fdj^nnate kind that betrays emotion, and her pale 
face wiU glow like a peony on very slight occa- 
sion; her voice, too, which is unusaally thin and 
low, will, if opposed, become metallic. CuriouHly 
enough, this is the case, though in a le«H iogriH), 
with Miss Mary also; and when mother ntul 
daughter have their Httle wrangles — in whkU 
the latter is always discomfited — their t^riftitnt^tti 
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at a little distance resembles the dropping of 
copper coin — as if they were playing ^'odd and 
even '' for halfpence. 

This morning, however, Mrs. Campden is all 
smiles and harmony; she has just succeeded in 
persuading Mrs. Dalton, who sits on her right 
hand, to. accompany her in her pony-carriage that 
afternoon, for a long drive; and her victory has 
flattered her, for she knows that Mrs. Dalton did 
not want to go, being anxious upon her husband's 
account, who is sure to telegraph to her at the 
close of the poll. 

^' My dear,^^ observed her hostess, '^ that is just 
the reason I wanted to take you; the time will 
pass quickly, I hope, in paying our little visits ; and 
once away from the house, you will cease to fidget 
about the news that may come from Bampton.'' 

^' Well, as you please, my dear Julia ; but I am 
afraid I shall prove but a dull companion,'' sighs 
Mrs. Dalton, after some attempts at escape — as vain 
as those of a gold-fish in a glass bowl. 

'^I have never found you that^ dear Edith," 
answers the other, laughingly. ^' I wish, Mr. Holt, 
that you were as certain of having a pleasant after- 
noon, as I am with Mrs. Dalton. I fear you will 
find our Bleabarrow festivities very heavy.'' 

'^ Yes, indeed, I am sure it is most kind of Mr. 
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Holt to go with Tony/' said Mrs. Dalton; "for 
though I have the utmost faith in Jeff^' — here 
she slid her hand down to Geoffrey's knee, who 
sat beside her, and patted it, in sign of affectionate 
confidence — "his good-nature has made him too 
much of a playmate with my boy, to admit of 
his ever using due authority/' 

" Oh, that is not to be thought of for a moment," 
observed Mrs. Campden, austerely. 

'^ I don't think any harm is likely to happen to 
my young charge," smiled Mr. Holt; "unless he 
should insist upon competing among the light- 
weights." 

"And why not, if there are boys?" inquired 
Tony earnestly. 

Oh, how shocking!" cried Mrs. Campden* 
That would be a pretty thing for a young gentle* 
man to do: to wrestle with all those vulgar 
creatures." 

" It would be only excusable if he were stand' 
ing for Bampton instead of his father/' obttenrod 
Mr. Holt ; " then, indeed, it would go down rery 
well, as a proof that, though a Whig, he had fpA wj 
pride about him." 

" By-the-bye, Mr. Holt, you have tkfA cliaii/;<>l 
to hear ai^hing this morning about tlw; e]^;t///;i^ i 
siqypose?" inquired Mrs. Dalton; wA Wj9i4M(^ %h^ 
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thought it at all probable that he had done so^ but 
in order to anticipate any question upon his part 
which it would be embarrassing to her to answer. 

^' Not a word/' answered Mr. Holt, touching at 
the same time — ^whether in proof of his veracity, 
or to convince himself of the safety of the manu- 
script — the breast-pocket which contained the 
memorandum from Headquarters. ^^ But your hus- 
band is sure to telegraph directly the thing is 
certain.'' 

" Oh, I know/^ said Mrs. Dalton ; '^ and that is 
why I was rather wishing to stay at home this 
afternoon;" and she cast an appealing look to- 
wards the mistress of the house. Whatever that 
lady had once acquired, however, whether promise 
or concession, she never dreamed of giving up 
again, but used as a possession of her own, and a 
basis from which to start in search of further gains. 

" You would not object if you and I were to 
lunch a little earlier than the rest, Edith, would 
you," inquired she, '^ as we have a good many calls 
to make?" 

" Certainly not," said Mrs. Dalton : the earlier 
she started, as she fondly hoped, the earlier she 
would be permitted to return and receive dear 
John's despatch. But she reckoned without her 
hostess. 
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^'That^s right, my dear; I knew you would not 
mind ; and that will just enable me to push on as 
far as the Park, and call on Lady Brodie, who is 
generally a little beyond my beat/' 



CHAPTER V. 

MR. CAMPDEN OBDSRS THE BABOUCHE. 

Thus, therefore, it came about that, at the usual 
luncheon-hour, four of the breakfast-party had 
gone their ways, and there were gathered around 
the great table only the host and the three young 
ladies — ^for Jenny generally made her appearance 
at the mid-day meal. 

''Now, Uncle George," said Kate, raerrily, ''I 
hope you are going to be very polite indeed to us 
girls, because, you see, we have no other cavalier." 

"Don^t say polite, Kitty," cried Jenny; *'don^t 
waste your opportunities like that ; of course he*ll 
be polite ; say devoted J' 

" My dears, I am devoted," said Uncle George ; 
"very much so indeed. If I can do anything to 
please you, pray mention it." 

" He is a nice old papa, he really is," remarked 
Miss Mary, like an auctioneer who is recommend- 
ing some article to an audience who have doubts. 
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" He has done himself a mischief abready, upon 
jour account, young ladies, by eating luncheon 
out of courtesy; let me tell you tliat/' observed 
ie. 

*' papa, how can you say so, when you know 
mamma always cries out if you have two helps of 
meat, as you did to-day; and you had bottled 
stout, too ! '^ 

'^ All for your sakes, my dears ; I felt that what 
Curzon calls ' support ^ would be necessary if I had 
to amuse you young people. And now I am pre- 
pared for further sacrifices, Suppose I take a glass 
of sherry?^' 

It was very unusual to see Mr. Campden in such 
a lively mood; he was generally as dumb as any 
china figure, and almost as motionless; now he 
was more like something in gutta-percha from 
which a weight has been removed, and which 
assumes its natural shape with elasticity. It was 
only very seldom that his wife was away at meal- 
times. 

" My dear papa, you will certainly go to sleep, 
and be of no use at all ? '' 

^^ Not a bit of it ; I am all for exertion. Now 
suppose you and Kitty row me about on the river 
and Jenny steers.^^ 

'^Oh, Uncle George, we have got blisters on. 
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our hands already/^ said Kitty, " from rowing you 
about ; you are really very lazy/^ 

" Well, supposing you girls dress up in Eastern 
costume — ^you are fond of dressing up — and come 
and dance before me. Pretend to be nautch-girls 
(if that is the way you pronounce it) ; and Jenny 
shall clap my hands together — if I like it — ^for 
applause/^ 

"It is a capital idea/^ cried Jenny. "Let us 
get out all Mrs. Campden^s beautiful Indian shawls, 
and do the thing completely.^' 

The three girls burst out laughing, partly at 
the audacity of this proposal, but principally at 
the very long face which it caused Mr. Campden 
to draw. 

"I don't think that will quite do, my dears,'* 
said he. "Now, what do you say to billiards? 
Mary and Kate shall play, and Jenny shall mark ; 
and I will show how you ought to have played 
when you make mistakes. That will give me a 
good deal to do, but I don't mind." 

"You are very rude. Uncle George, instead of 
being polite, far less devoted," said Kitty. 

"Well, my dear, I only threw out these ideas 
as mere suggestions. If you are for archery, I can 
pull the bow against anybody, though I can never, 
somehow, shoot off the arrow ; and as for croquet. 
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there are doubtless more stupid games than croquet^ 
though I confess I have never seen them/' 

" But Jenny can neither shoot nor play croquet, 
papa/' observed. Mary, softly. 

^^ Oh, pray don't mind me/^ said Jenny, with a 
little flush. ^^ I shall be very happy looking on.'' 

''My dear Jenny, a thousand pardons," cried 
Mr. Campden vehemently, his ruddy face becoming 
quite purple. '' It was the stout that made me so 
stupid. The only amends I can think of is to 
leave our occupation for the afternoon entirely in 
your hands. Let the rest of us be Miss Jenny's 
slaves, and do whatever she pleases* What do 
you say, girls?" 

'' That will be capital ! " cried Eate and Mary 
simultaneously. 

'' Do you really mean it. Uncle George ? " asked 
Jenny, gravely. 

'' Unquestionably, my dear. I feel already like 
Herod when he had made that imprudent promise 
to his step-daughter — ^but my word is passed." 

'' But there are so many deliciously naughty 
things that I should like to do. Uncle George," 
said Jenny, thoughtfully. ''It has long been my 
desire to go out in the steam-yacht with a few 
friends who do not in the least understand the 
machinery, and to see what will come of it; 
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whether it would ever stop, or not, of itself ; and 
what we would do beyond making it whistle/^ 

"I am truly thankful to say/' observed Mr. 
Campden, piously, '^ that there is not enough water 
in the river to float the steam-yacht/' 

'^So am I," cried Kate and Mary, also grate- 
fully. It was well known to both of them that 
Jenny was afraid of nothing, and that her love of 
danger and excitement was in inverse proportion 
to her feeble physical powers. 

"Well, then — it is a great bathos, after my 
steam-yacht notion — but, next to that expedition, 
I should like us all to go to Bleabarrow to see 
the wrestling/' 

" Oh, how delightful ! '' cried Kate. 

" Oh my goodness ! ^' ejaculated Mary, " what 
ivill mamma say ? '' 

Mr. Campden poured himself out another glass 
of sherry, and ran his hands through his thin 
thatch of gray hair. Beneath his breath he might 
have been heard to murmur " Gracious heavens ! '^ 
but the expression of his face was pretty firm. 

" You think you would enjoy that sort of thing, 
Jenny ? — I mean these games ? '^ 

"I am sure I should — that is, looking on at 
them. I should not make much of wrestling 
myself. JefiE says it's a noble spectacle ; and Jeff 
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will be there, you know, and dear Tony, and Mr. 
Holt. Fancy how surprised they will be to see us ! 
They will scarcely believe their eyes. Come, Uncle 
George, you^ll keep your word.^' 

Mr. Campden swallowed the sherry and rang the 
bell, for the discussion had lasted long after lun- 
cheon was over, and the servants had retired to 
their own mid-day meal. 

"Jeff took the dog-cart,^' observed he, '^and 
my wife the pony-carriage." 

"Then we had better take the brougham," 
suggested Mary. 

" No, my dear ; I think the barouche would be 
more comfortable for all of us ; and, besides, it will 
afford a better view." 

'^ Uncle George, you are thinking of what will 
be more comfortable for me," said Jenny, softly. 

"Well, it would not do to forget you twice in 
one afternoon, my dear," was the pleasant response. 
"Now, go and get your things on, girls, that we 
may start at once ; and then we can get back 
pretty early, you know — before your mamma comes 
home. John, let the barouche be at the door in 
twenty minutes." 

He had not issued such a command without 
consultation with that barouche's mistress, far less 
in direct opposition to her, for twenty years. 
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'^My dear Jenny, I am qnite jealons of you,'' 
cried Mary Campden, as the girls trooped up- 
stairs together, to attire themselves for the antici- 
pated treat. " I am sure no seductions of mine 
would ever have persuaded papa to do such a thing. 
Why, it quite 'partakes of the nature of a lark,' 
as Jeff calls it ; does it not ? '' 

''She must have 'given him medicines,' as 
PalstafE says, to make dear Uncle George so com- 
plaisant," laughed Kitty; she was a young lady 
who liked Shakespeare better than the musical 
glasses, and had a very pretty ' trick of iteration.' 
She has certainly given him medicines." 

No, my dears," said Jenny, decisively ; " it was 
neither my charms nor my medicines — though 
some people do take it medicinally : we owe every- 
thing to that second glass of sherry.^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE GUIDE EACE. 



•''Sports/^ as the celebration of country games is 
often locally called, are for the most part, in Derby- 
shire, mnch the same as they have now become in 
other places — an excuse for half-a-dozen excursion 
trains to convey the ^' rough ^^ element from the 
neighbouring towns, and pour it over the peaceful 
fields, like sewage, only by no means with the 
same beneficial results ; but at Bleabarrow this was 
not the case. 

The prizes offered for competition were too 
small, and the place itself too remote, to attract 
much public attention, so that the proceedings 
were of a " truly rural '^ and Arcadian kind. The 
wrestlers were not attired, as they are now often 
seen in the heart of Westmoreland, and even 
Cumberland, in party-coloured tights and fancy 
jerkins, giving them the air of street acrobats 
rather than of honest dalesmen ; no guerdon was 
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offered for '^the neatest wrestling costume,'' but 
men came in their working-day clothes, and when 
they stepped into the ring, which was open to 
" all comers,'* merely threw down their coats and 
waistcoats, gave their old-fashioned ^' turnip "" 
watches to a friend to hold, and kicked off their 
shoes; then — save that when their names were 
called they rubbed their hands in sawdust, so 
that they should not slip their *' holt " — they were 
ready for the fray. Of course, there are objec- 
tions to such sports in any shape, as there are 
to most things nowadays, thanks to the very- 
superfine tone of our public morality; but if the 
objectors never amuse themselves in a worse 
way, they must be what advertising tradesmen 
term *' a selected lot/' To a mere ordinary mortal^ 
to whom a little physical rivalry seems no more 
hurtful than any other form of the competition 
system, they afford an innocent and agreeable 
spectacle, though the actors are, no doubt, as 
Mrs. Campden described them, '' vulgar creatures," 
whose " Sunday best " garments (if they possessed 
such things at all) are not much better than those 
that they cast upon the greensward. 

They are, after all, fellow-creatures, and it is not 
uninteresting to watch the play of human nature 
that accompanies this exhibition of thews and 
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sinews. How anxiously, when a competitor's name 
is called, lie listens for that of his rival, which, like 
his own, is drawn at a venture from the hat ; and 
how the face lights up if it is a green-hand, and 
grows serious if it is a veteran whose laurels are 
not easily won. To the young ones, especially, 
who have perhaps entered their names for the first 
time, this is all-important, as their highest ambition 
is to live into *' the third round,'' and their hopes 
of it can only reasonably lie in being opposed to 
antagonists of their own calibre. It is very un- 
usual, however, for anyone to give up his chance 
without a contest; a mere stripling will do his 
best against the last year's '^ champion," and very 
tenderly the giant will take him up — and in most 
cases lay him down. But now and then there is 
an unexpected resistance; the youthful aspirant 
is supple and quick; or the slippery grass gives 
him an advantage, and when all eyes are expect- 
ing an easy victory, the giant falls undermost 
instead of the pigmy. Then a shout of '^ Bonny 
lile one" (for little one) breaks forth from the 
assemblage, that startles the buzzard on the peaks 
of Bleabarrow; and sometimes a village maiden 
(his betrothed) will permit herself (for I have 
seen her do it) to be so far carried away by a 
natural enthusiasm as to give the "lile one" 
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another sort of hng than that which he has 
jnst experienced, to the admiration of all be- 
holders. 

No one " bites the dust '' in the Homeric way 
— in fact, there is none to bite, save what the 
combatants take up in their hands — and the 
danger, save of a "ricked'^ back or a sprained 
ankle, is slight indeed; but the strain, and the 
tug, and the tussle — every muscle at its fullest 
stretch, the legs vibrating, yet stiff as nails, the 
heart beating at highest pressure, the breath coming 
in sobs and gasps — are grand to see, and afford the 
elements of an epic. 

The spectacle of it all entranced young Tony to 
a degree not attained even at the Christmas panto- 
mimes in London, with which he had been familiar 
from very early years; for here all was reality; 
and if there were no splendours in the way of 
glare and glitter, yet the amphitheatre of sky- 
piercing crags in which the sports were held had 
a certain majesty even for his boyish eye, while 
every point in the proceedings was made plain to 
him by Jeff (who had them at his fingers' ends), 
an advantage which in the case of the pantomimes 
was often denied to him, the explanation thereof 
being beyond the wit of man. If the two youths 
were thus wrapt up in the combatants of the ring 
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their elder companion was equally preoccupied in 

another fashion : his face was indeed fixed upon 

the wrestlers, but his mind was busy with the 

contents of those two little notes we have seen 

him receive that morning ; his thoughts, set in 

motion by the one, crossed the far-stretching seas, 

and lighted upon a certain valley, shadowed by a 

mightier hill than any now beheld by his physical 

eyes, and canopied by a more cloudless sky ; the 

scenery was that of the tropics, but the skilled 

hand of the mechanic had been at work therein, 

and had compelled the mountain-stream to do his 

bidding ; there were water- wheeled stamping-mills, 

such as are used in Cornwall, and all the apparatus 

employed in mining enterprises ; as Holt beheld 

it, the mill-wheels were still turning, and the 

huge hammers at work upon the spalling floors, 

because he was but recalling a picture that had 

once actually presented itself to his vision; but 

he knew that no such busy scene was in truth 

being enacted in that far-off valley, since the Lara 

Mine had failed to produce its yield of gold- 

From Brazil his thoughts would leap to Bampton 

— ^for there was a connection between those distant 

spots — ^where they could make no such picture for 

him, because he had no personal acquaintance 

with the place, but wandered vaguely over booths 
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and hustings, and excited mobs of men — such as he 
had seen elsewhere at election-times. 

" The two blows together will have a crushing 
f orce/^ murmured he, not without a touch of pity ; 
'^ but he cannot blame me for either/^ 

Thus it happened that the first contingent from 
Riverside Hall had their attention so engrossed 
that they never noticed the arrival of the second 
in the neighbourhood of the ring, where, indeed, 
as it had seemed that morning, they would have 
been about as likely to put in an appearance as the 
bishop of the diocese to be seen at a man-and-dog- 
fight. 

Moreover, there were other carriages present, and 
some with ladies in them — for the local gentry and 
their wives were not all so exclusive in their views 
as Mrs. Campden — so that the barouche was no 
very conspicuous object. Mary and Kate enjoyed 
exceedingly the notion of watching Jeff, and Tony, 
and Mr. Holt, as they sat, all unconscious of their 
presence, in the very primitive grand stand — a 
bank of rough seats with a slanting roof of wood 
— ^which was the place of honour; but Jenny's 
whole attention was directed to the sports. For 
her (as she lay propped upon soft cushions, yet 
even then not wholly free from pain), the feats of 
strength and agility of which she was a witness 
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had a marvellous charm. She was not frightened, 
as her sister and cousin were, at the crisis of each 
combat, when one put out his strength to over- 
come the other, and to bear him to the earth ; and 
when the victory was achieved, and Kate would 
cry, " Poor fellow ! how hard he struggled,'^ in pity 
for the vanquished, Jenny's tiny palms were doing 
their best to swell the triumph of the conqueror. 

As for Uncle George, his principal occupation 
was to consult his watch, and calculate how far by 
this time his wife had probably progressed upon 
her '^ calls,'' and how much, therefore, of margin 
there was left for them to go home in, and still 
anticipate her return. Presently, a short stout 
gentleman rode up to the side of the carriage upon 
a pony, and addressed the party en bloc, 

*^ Well, I never ! Who would have thought of 
seeing you here ? I am sure the sport committee 
ought to feel flattered. How did you get leave, 
young ladies ? " 

" We did not get leave. Dr. Curzon," laughed 
Mary. "Mamma had gone out for a drive " 

"Oh, I see; when the cat's away — I mean — 
ahem ! " and the fat little doctor rubbed his nose, 
which was enormous, and shot out of his bright 
black eyes a glance of sly significance at Mr. 
Campden. 
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''Welly I thouglit there could be no possible 
harm in bringing the girls/' observed that gentle- 
man^ apologetically. " We were only driving by — 
yon see tlie horses have not even been taken ont — 
and just looked ia for a few '' (he was going to say 
*' minutes/' for the fact is the whole speech was 
bat the rehearsal of what he intended to say^ when 
the time arrived^ to Mrs. Campden herself. He 
wonld never have the conrage^ he f elt^ now that the 
effects of the stout and sherry had evaporated from 
his brain, to own the whole truth) 

But luckily at that moment a great shout arose 
over some prostrate wrestler, and spared hiT^ 
further humiliation by attracting his interlocutor's 
attention. 

" Capital fall, by jingo ! '' cried the doctor ; '' and 
how long it lasted after they got hold ! You were 
timing it, I see.'' 

''Two hours and a half," said Mr. Campden 
gravely, " or perhaps even three." 

" My dear sir, it was not three minutes. What 
are you thinking of ?" 

" To be sure, to be sure. I meant three minutes," 
stammered the squire, for such he loved to be 
called by his Bleabarrow neighbours. "A very 
pretty fall indeed." He had been thinking of the 
"margin" so exclusively that he had not even 
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noticed the contest was decided. *' Have you seen 
our young friends yonder, and Mr. Holt ? " 

'^ Not I. I am on my rounds, my good sir — 
professional duty; only, as I was passing by, I 
thought Fd just look in — like you — ^upon these 
wrestling fellows. I did not expect to find my 
patient here ; " and he turned to Jenny with a look 
the tenderness of which redeemed his monstrous 
nose and purple face, and made him almost hand- 
some. 

It was a fsLce of great intelligence, notwith- 
standing its colour — ^which was solely owing to the 
inclemencies of the weather, to which his practice 
exposed him; and among the many advantageous 
surroundings among which Mr. Campden's lines 
had foUen, that gentleman justly counted it not the 
least that Dr. Curzon was his neighbour. One of 
the greatest drawbacks of a country life is inacces- 
sibility to medical aid, and also the inferior de- 
scription of that assistance when it is procured ; but 
in Dr. Curzon the tenants of Riverside Hall had a 
doctor in whom they could have confidence, at 
their very doors — ^that is to say, but half-a-dozen 
miles away by road ; and only half that distance if 
you crossed the river and climbed the crags, and 
so dropped down upon the doctor's cottage in San- 
beck Valley. 
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He was welcome everywhere, not only by the 
sick-bed, but at the dinner-table of those whose 
state of health never required his professional pre- 
sence ; and nobody that was not quite a newcomer 
in the neighbourhood would have di'eamed of 
saying that it was " only the doctor ^^ when his 
staunch little pony, with its heavy burden, came 
trotting up their carriage-sweep. 

" Suppose we say. Uncle George, that you 
brought me here to see the doctor!^' cried Jenny 
naively — "to meet him by appointment at the 
sports ! When the people are not looking, I will 
show him my tongue, and he shall prescribe for 
me. Then it will be all right, you know, and no 
story.^' 

/'I don^t think that will do,^^ observed Mr. 
Campden, doubtfully. "No, no; we were just 
driving out, and looked in ; which is, after all, 
pretty much what happened. There is no occasion 
to go beyond that. And I really think, my dears, 
that we had better be turning home.^^ 

" But, Uncle George, there^s the Guide Eace/' 
expostulated Jenny ; " you will surely not take us 
away before we have seen that V^ 

"The Guide Eace!^^ replied Mr. Campden 
mechanically, as he fingered his repeater. " What 
is that?'' 
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"Why, squire, you ought to know,^^ put in 
Dr. Curzon ; " it^s a thing that we are very proud 
of in this county, because we flatter ourselves it 
assimilates us to the mountain districts. It makes 
old Bleabarrow hold its head up to think that it 
could possibly require the services of a guide, like 
Helvellyn or Sea Fell. It is but 900 feet, yet it is 
a stiff climb to that pile of stones yonder ; and I 
doubt whether any of these young fellows will do 

it in — what shall we say ? ^^ 

Mr. Campden's lips were following the strokes 
of his repeater, which was talking in his waistcoat- 
pocket in obedience to its pressure on its handle. 
"One — two — three — ^four — aye, and a quarter of 
an hour,^' he answered, nervously. 

" ni bet you a shilling they don^t do it under 
the five-and-twenty minutes,^^ replied the little 
doctor. " It has never been done under twenty-five 
since Longstreet's time, the very neatest cragsman 

of his time ; and the heat to-day is something 

Why, what's the matter. Miss Kate ? They're 
peeling for the race, that's all ; it's not a fight." 

" Yes ; but look — look — there's Jeff amongst 
them. Jeff's going to run. How very angry 
Mrs. Campden will be with him ! " 

" Pooh, pooh ! " answered the doctor, sharply ; 
" let her be angry; — I mean she has no right to be 
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anything of the sort. Why> it is very creditable to 
the young fellow to show such pluck ; and I hope 
he won't be the last in/' 

"0 papa!'' cried Mary, ^^ do you see what 
Geoffrey is doing ? " 

" I see he 's taking off- his coat and waistcoat ; 
and I should like to do the same/' said Mr. 
Campden. ^' ^ I would take oflf my flesh, and sit in 
my bones/ as somebody says, ^ this weather, if the 
arrangements of nature permitted of it.' " 

*^ But he is going to run, papa." 

"Ah, there I think he's a fool, Polly; I 
wouldn't run." 

" But he is going to join in the Guide Race up 
the hill — to run for money." 

" He is not, Mary," cried Kate, decisively ; '^ I 
am quite certain that Jeflf would not do that. The 
race is open to everybody, and he wishes to try his 
speed against the others, that's all. You don't 
suppose he would take any of the prizes, even if he 
won them, away from these poor people ? " 

"At all events, I am sure mamma will bo 
exceedingly put out," said Mary ; " but, of course, 
if papa has no objection ^" 

" Eh, ah ! " said Mr. Campden, who had once 
more abandoned himself to his apprehensions. 
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'^ What is that you are saying about your mother ? 
What the deuce is the matter now ? ^^ 

'^ Nothing is the matter. Uncle George, except 
that I want your arm/^ said Jenny, gaily. " I must 
stand up to see this, and you know I can't do that 
without your help. There's a dear good uncle; 
and now don't you move one inch till all is over. 
There are six of them, and Geoffrey makes the 
seventh. Now I call this deUghtf ul. There's our 
dear friend Mr. Holt — ^how I should like to see hvm 
run up the crags — and Tony looking at Jeff as 
though he were a demi-god." 

" And, upon my life, he looks like one," cried 
Dr. Curzon, admiringly. ^^Step on the seat, my 
dear Miss Kitty, and lean on me; the pony will 
stand quite still, for he has been used to be shot 
over, though not by such bright eyes as yours. 
Now, I call that the model of a young fellow. Who 
is that he has just given his watch to, to take care 
of ? I hope he's an honest man." 

'* My dear Dr. Curzon," said Mary, reprovingly, 
'' that is Mr. Holt ; a friend of papa's, or rather of 
Mr. Dalton's. Did you not see him at the charades 
last night ? " 

*^ I daresay I might have seen him. Miss Mary, 
but I did not notice him. The fact is, my atten- 
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tion was whoDy monopolised by a couple of pretty 

housemaids; the fairiest, flirtiest little Now, 

don^t you push me off the pony. Mr. Campden, I 
wish you'd speak to these two girls.'* 

'^ Speak ! you might as well speak to the 
winds," answered the squire, his large arm en- 
folding Jenny's waist with clumsy tenderness. 
'^ Grad ! you don*t mean to say, doctor, they're 
going straight up yonder, between those flags? 
Why, at this distance, it seems ahnost perpen- 
dicular ! " 

'* Seems ? nay, it i^," exclaimed the doctor, " as 
you shall see. Here's an opera-glass, which I 
brought for the very purpose ; and if Miss Jenny 

will honour me by using it We'll call it a 

stethoscope at home, if you please : the doctor 
brought his stethoscope to the sports, as agreed 
upon. Eh, squire ? " 

''Yes; it is all very well for old bachelors to 

joke about other people's wives," grunted Mr. 

Campden ; " but, by Jove ! if you had married 

Julia, and had taken her barouche to a prize-fight 

— ^that's what she supposes this sort of thing to 

be — ^you'd be as glad of an excuse as I am. Thank 

goodness, they're starting at last. You don't care 

< 

to see more than the start, do you, girls ? " 

'' Uncle George ! " cried Jenny, earnestly, " I 
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must see this race out; I never felt so excited in 
my life/' 

"Which must be very bad for you, my dear 
Jenny/' 

"Not a bit of it/' said the doctor; "it will 
do her all the good in the world. Guide races 
are recommended by the faculty for her particular 
complaint, which, as you see, is mostly ' temper.' " 

" He's over the wall ! " cried Kitty, enthusi- 
astically. 

^^Like a bird," ejaculated the doctor. '^If it 
was ^ Fire ! ' they could not have done it quicker — 
the whole seven — nor have had much less on 
them," added he, sotto voce. 

" By jingo ! but they're close together ; you 
could cover them with a handkerchief ! " cried the 
squire, roused to unwonted interest in the pro- 
ceedings. "There, now; they're scattering a bit. 
Now the pace begins to tell, and the amateur to 
succumb to the professional. It's a case of 
^ bellows to mend,' I fear, with Master Jeff." 

"Not a bit of it," answered the doctor, in- 
dignantly ; " he is only going round the wood 
instead of through it, which is the quicker way, 
although the longer. See; two of them have 
followed his lead. Jeff has got good wits as well 
as good wind, let me tell you." 
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Eatty^s little hand was leaning on the doctor^s 
shoulder, though up to this point he had scarcely 
been aware of it; and now he felt it lean hard. 
She was thanking him by that silent pressure for 
his defence of her favourite. 

The scene had now become very exciting. The 
seven competitors had already reached the high 
ground, yet did not in the least relax their speed ; 
a thicket of brushwood immediately intervened, 
into which four plunged, whose heads and shoulders 
could be seen making way through it, at a 
diminished rate; the three others ran round, and 
were first upon the other side, the young blacksmith 
of Sanbeck leading; then Jeff; then a certain 
gamekeeper, said to be able to tire out any sports- 
man upon moor or fell. 

Dr. Curzon gave a short biography of each of 
the half-dozen champions, with whose career he was 
perfectly familiar. " I shall be able to certify that 
Master JefPs rivals were all eminently respectable 
members of society,^^ concluded he, slily, in Mr. 
Campden^s ear. 

" Tush ! ^^ said the squire ; " let me enjoy the 
race.^^ 

When the first climbers got to the steep rocks 
between the flags, they had become to the naked 
eye little more than moving specks; and Jenny 
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alone could make them clearly out by help of the 
glass. "The blacksmith is still ahead/^ said she; 
''and Jeff is shoulder to shoulder with the other 
man. What did you call him, doctor ? '' 

''Well, I said he was a gamekeeper; between 
ourselves, Miss Jenny ^^ (this he whispered), " he^s 
a poacher.^^ 

"He^s an uncommonly good climber, at all 
events,'^ said Jenny, admiringly. "But Jeff goes 
like a chamois too.^^ 

" Let me have the glass a moment,^^ said Klitty, 
softly. Her heart was beating almost as quickly 
as poor Jeff^s, who was doing a very nasty bit of 
crag- work; it looked as steep as a waU, even to 
her — to the others it was like a window-pane with 
three flies upon it. Not a hundred feet above it 
was the pile of stones — ^marking the summit of the 
hill — ^which each had to round before beginning 
the race home. She had gazed upon it from her 
own room at the Hall a hundred times, but hence- 
forward it would have a personal interest for her. 
What endurance, what fatigue, was he not under- 
going ! Matched against grown men like these, 
and all (as she well knew, in spite of Mary's ill- 
natured remarks) for the honour of the thing ; for 
there was honour in it. " He's down ! '' exclaimed 
she eagerly. 
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'^ Who^s down ? Not Jeff ! " cried Jenny. 

" Jeff ? No ! '^ returned Kitty, contemptuously ; 
" it's the blacksmith/' 

'^ Poor fellow ! '' said Mary ; " lie has not hurt 
himself, I hope/' 

^' You had better go up and see," said Jenny, 
rather rudely; '^for my part, I should like them 
nil to slip except Jeff." 

" Oh, so would I," said Mary, '' so far as that 
goes." 

"That is the true female view of justice," 
chuckled the doctor. "As for you, Kitty, you 
would like them all to haye apoplectic fits, 
would you not ? " 

"No, sir; I should Hke Jeff to win, but to do 
it fairly." 

The doctor patted approvingly the hand that 
rested on his shoulder; forgetting that Kitty had 
quitted her hold to take possession of the glass. 

"You need not squeeze my fingers. Dr. Curzon," 
-said Mary, comprehending his error. 

" You need not talk about it, my dear, if I did," 
answered the doctor, imperturbably ; he had been 
nearly half a century in practice as a medical man 
ttnd was not easily put out by a mistake. 

He is round the stones," exclaimed Kitty ; 
both of them. Now they are coming to the steep 
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place again — oh, surely they won't ran down that 
I cannot look at them/' 

'' Give me the glass/' cried Jenny, importunately. 
It was popularly understood that she was ''all 
nerves/' but her hand was steady enough as she 
brought the instrument to bear upon the returning 
athletes. '^ Jeff and the gamekeeper are far ahead," 
said she; ''they are coming like the wind. Well 
done ! Oh, I wish I was a man like you. Uncle 
George, that I could add, ' By jingo ! ' " 

"Why, what's the matter, lass?" asked the 
squire. 

"Jeff has just jumped a boulder like a deer: 
they are leaping from stone to stone, as the water 
comes down the fall in wet weather. I would 
rather be able to leap like that than anything in 
the world." 

The doctor pursed his lips, and gave a little sigh, 
but Jenny neither saw nor heard him. 

" If nothing happens, one of these two will win. 
Think of that, Kitty; Jeff will be second, at all 
events. Oh dear, oh dear ! they cannot stop them- 
•eelves." 

" Good heavens ! what has happened ? " cried 
the squire. Kitty did not speak, but the doctor 
felt both her hands suddenly clutch his shoulder. 

VOL. I. H 
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''Why, tbeyH Iiave to go througli the wood, 
instead of roxmd it J' 

" Is that all ? Yoa gave me such a torn/' said 
Maiy, pettishly. 

"That is jnst what th^ could not give ikea^ 
selveft/' said Kitty : " they are coming right througli 
tlie copse, instead of ronnd it/^ 

"They are wise/' said the doctor; "they liaYe 
the gronnd with them this journey. By Jove ! if s 
a fine race/' 

By this time the two leading figures were well 
in sight, and a mighty cheer burst from the excited 
throng of spectators, as now the one and now the 
other seemed to have a few feet of Tantage. A 
stone wall lay before them, then a piece of slaatang 
turf, below which was a golly, into which both had 
descended on their way up — ^it being of course im- 
possible to clear it from that direction. After that 
was the "run in'' over a level grass-field, with 
another stone wall at the finish. Both topped the 
first wall at the same instant, and then the game- 
keeper began to lead : it was plain that though not 
more agile among the crags, he was a trifle more 
speedy on the turf than his younger competitor. 
He would certainly be first at the gap that led 
down into the gully, and consequently first out of 
it, after which, barring accidents, the race would be 
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his. The party from the Hall could discern this as 
clearly as the umpire himself, and a gloom fell upon 
them accordingly. 

A roar of exultation suddenly arose. 

'' By gad ! JefiPs going to jump it,^^ cried the 
squire, excitedly. 

" He^s going to try it/^ murmured the doctor, 
mechanically putting his hand to his pocket, to feel 
if his case of instruments was in its accustomed 
place. " He^ll break his legs, if not his neck.^* 

JefE^s plan was indeed a desperate one. Finding 
himself out-paced by his rival, he had avoided 
the gap altogether, and was making straight for 
the gully at its highest point, intending to treat it 
as a ditch. If he cleared it, he would not only save 
something of the distance, but all the time which 
the other would consume in descending and ascend- 
ing. But if he did not dear it, there would be 
twenty feet of fall upon a stony bottom— »-the bed, 
in fact, of a dry torrent. 

On he came, like a race-horse ; there was no time 
to pull himself together, nor even " to think about 
it '^ (as Jeff himself afterwards allowed, in deprecia- 
tion of his own feat) ; and the next instant, that 
apprehensive ^' Ah-h-h-h ! ^^ arose from the spec- 
tators, such as salutes all " deeds of derring-do '' 
while in progress, followed instantaneously by the 
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receiving your congratulations just at present, 
young ladies. He does not even know you're 

here, you see " 

^^ Ay, then we had better be off before he finds 
it out,'^ put in the squire, eagerly. *' Then we shall 
get nicely home before — that is, in time to receive 
jour mother, Mary.^^ 



CHAPTER VII. 



MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 



^' Some one has been to call/^ observed Mrs. Camp- 
den to her companion, as, driving up the carriage- 
sweep within an hour or so of dinner-time, her 
sharp eyes remarked the recent traces of wheel 
and hoof. *' I should not wonder if it was Lady 
Blanche Ealing.^' 

'^Mr. Holt and the boys were going to the 
sports, were they not ? ^^ returned Mrs. Dalton, not, 
it must be confessed, with any signs of over- 
powering interest in the question; for the last 
two hours her thoughts had been at home — 
watching for her husband^s telegram ; and neither 
the calls, nor her companion's conversation, had 
been able to secure the attention which she would 
fain have given to them. 

'^ My dear Edith'' — she spoke with an emphasis 
dictated by a due sense of the fitness of things 
— '^you don't suppose I should have sent out 
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anytMng but the dog-cart with that Mr. Holt? 
There has been a pair of horses here — ^look at the 
hoof-marks. It is very annoying if it has been 
Lady Blanche, for that will be the second time I 
have missed her. Such a charming person; the 
Earl of Beefampton^s daughter, and, socially speak- 
ing, tJie lady of this part of the county. Who has 
called, Marks ? '' asked she of the butler, who re- 
ceived them at the hall door. 

" No one, ma^am — leastways, Mr. Dimple came 
on some business about the church-sittings; but 
it would do just as well, I was to say, with his 
compliments, another day.^^ 

" But some carriage has been here, beside the 
dog-cart." 

" Oh yes, ma^am ; the barouche. Master took 
out the young ladies in it." 

" Is there any message for me, Marks ? " in- 
quired Mrs. Dalton, unable any longer to bear her 
suspense, though unwilling enough to interrupt the 
inquiries of her hostess. 

" Yes, ma^am ; a telegram : Miss Jenny has it." 
The invalid girl ^ had been for so many years a 
child-guest at Riverside, that in old Mark's eyes 
she was still Miss Jenny, and would probably 
remain 9o for ever. ^' She is up in her own room, 
I think, ma'am." 
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Mrs. Dalton flew upstairs to the apartment thus 
indicated^ where she found Jenny upon her spring- 
couch — ^the unwonted fatigues of the day having 
somewhat exhausted her frail frame. 

" mamma ! there is a telegram from papa.*^ 
"What is it, child ?^^ inquired her mother^ 
anxiously. Jenny put the slip of paper in her 
hand without speaking. 

^^ Shall come by the 6.30 trairiy as proposed. 
NompJ' 

" Why, what does he mean by Nomp ? '^ 

" I am afraid it means he is not elected : he 
wished us to understand, without telling others^ 
that he was no M.P. ; at least, that is what I make 
it out to be.^^ 

" Dear, dear I " sighed Mrs. Dalton. 

" I am very sorry, upon papa's account, mamma, 
because I am afraid he will be disappointed ; but 
except for that — you know we have often agreed 
that he wHl be happier as he is.'^ 

Mrs. Dalton did not reply, but withdrew at 
once to her own room. There was something in 
the bareness of the communication she had just 
received — though telegrams are not expected to be 
effusive — that chilled her, and seemed to give an 
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additional seriousness to the missive of the morn- 
ing. The latter had enjoined silence upon her 
as regarded her husband^s anticipations of the 
^lection^ and even now that it was over he seemed 
to have a disinchnation to make known the result. 
What did this reticence augur in one who had 
been wont — ^until of late months — ^to be the most 
frank and demonstrative of men? It was true 
that he had given utterance to no expression of 
annoyance^ but the brevity of his message spoke to 
her in language that she alone understood, of the 
chagrin and bitterness that he was enduring. ^' No 
M.P.^' was all he had said; but no '^Form^' with 
which the Telegraph Company could have sup- 
plied her would have been sufficient to contain her 
paraphrase of those few letters. She was con- 
sumed with vague apprehensions upon his account ; 
for she knew not ty% her husband should be thus 
cast down, and that was the most bitter thought of 
all. She was far too wise, however, to consult 
upon such a matter with a third person, or to allow 
others to read her anxiety; and she presently 
descended to the drawing-room, to await her 
husband^s arrival, as though only dinner had been 
in prospect. She found the rest of the company 
already assembled there, and became at once 
conscious that something unpleasant had occurred 
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among them. The quarter of an hour before 
dinner-time is proverbially an embarrassing period, 
but it was obvious that on this particular occasion 
it had been a very uncomfortable one. Her first 
glance, mother-like, was given to her own belong- 
ings, and so far as they were concerned, it seemed 
that the explosion — ^which had certainly taken 
place, for the air was still heavy with the smoke of it 
— had spared them, whatever harm it had wrought to 
others. Jenny was on the sofa, with a book before 
her eyes, which would not have been the case — ^for 
she was bold as a lion — ^had she been under fire ; 
Kate, with a flushed cheek, was looking out of the 
window, to avoid, as her mother guessed, gazing on 
the victim under punishment ; Tony was standings 
by her with his hand fast clutched in hers, but his 
glowing face turned towards the scene of action; 
Mary Campden was smoothing her gown, an action 
she used whenever ill at ease: all these, it was 
evident, were non-combatants. At the mantel- 
piece, with her back to the ferns and flowers whick 
filled the useless grate, stood the mistress of the 
house, and by her side its so-called master was 
twirling his whiskers as though he would have 
twirled them off ; and at some distance stood Je£E, 
with a pale face and angry eyes. 

^' I am sorry to say, Edith," said Mrs. Campden, 
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addressing the new-comer, with gravity, '' that my 
husband has thought proper — ^if the word proper 
can be applied to such a proceeding in any wise — 
to take your daughters with his own to Bleabarrow 
sports/' 

^' Dear me ! I am afraid my girls must have 
worried him very much to induce him to do it,'* 
said Mrs. Dalton, good-naturedly. 

" That is just what we did, mamma,'' said Jenny^ 
Iboking up for an instant from her book ; " it was 
aU our fault, but mine especially." 

^^ If my husband means to excuse his conduct at 
the expense of two young ladies " 

"There were three," observed Mary, quickly; 
"it was I who was most to blame, because I 
ought to have known you would not have liked it, 
mamma." 

"I am not addressing myself to you, Mary, at 
aU," continued her mother with dignity; "be so 
good as not to interrupt me. I say it was shameful 
to take advantage of my absence, Mr. Oampden, 
to order the barouche and take these girls on such 
an abominable expedition. It is natural, Edith, 
being my guest, that you should endeavour to 
make light of it." 

"But, indeed, Julia, I don't think it any 
serious matter," answered Mrs. Dalton; "and, of 
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coarse^ the girls would be quite safe in your 
husband's charge^ in case of any annoyance/' 

"Well, well; you are easily satisfied, Edith,'' 
returned the other lady, throwing up her hands; 
'^ but if you knew what I know about such places 
— ^what I can't help knowing from my position here 
— the sort of people that attend them ^" 

'^ There was Lord Biversdale," observed Mr. 
Campden, drily. 

'^ Indeed ! I am sorry to hear it. But not his 
wife, sir." 

" I am sure I don't know whether she was his 
wife," said Uncle George, still more drily ; " there 
was a youngish woman with him." 

" Do not heighten your disgraceful conduct by 
disreputable talk, I b^," answered Mrs. Campden, 
icily. "I am quite sure that there was no lady 
at Bleabarrow, except those you took there in my 
barouche." 

"I really don't think that the girls can have 
taken much hurt, dear Julia," reiterated Mrs* 
Dalton, the peace-maker. 

" I don't know as to hurty Edith ; but I suppose 
even your good-nature would draw the line some- 
where. What would you have said, for instance, 
if any gentleman of your acquaintance had not 
only gone to such a place as Bleabarrow, but taken 
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part in the sports ? entered as a competitor with 
drunken persons " 

" My good lady, no drunken person can run up 
hills/' remonstrated Uncle George; "you don't 
know what you are talking about — you don't, 
indeed." 

"Oh, thank you! I'm sure you are the pink 
of courtesy; as polite a husband as you have 
shown yourself a judicious father. However, I 
was addressing myself to Edith. I was asking 
what she would think if you, or any one of your 
guests here, should have taken it into their head 
to compete with such ruffians ? " 

"Well, really, I can't imagine Mr. Campden 
doing that," said Mrs. Dalton ; " and, of course, it 
would be very indecorous " 

"The height of indecorum," interrupted Mrs. 
Campden, looking round triumphantly; "there; 
were not these my very words ? You see, Mr. 
Geoffrey Derwent, that even those who are generally 
most ready to excuse you, have nothing to urge in 
extenuation of your conduct. Mrs. Dalton quite 
agrees with me— that for a person in your position, 
an inmate of this house, and who has always been 
treated as one of the family, to compete with 
common men for gain ^" 

"I did not compete for gain," said Geoffrey, 
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indignantly; ''I gave the money — it was tinree 
pounds — ^to tlie man that came in second, and only 
kept the b^t'' 

'^ That is, yon did not take what yon had reaDy 
need of — yon threw away, forsooth, three golden 
soyereigns, like a yonng millionaire — and <Hily 
indulged yourself by miiring with the lowest of the 
low " 

''It was by my advice, Mrs. Gampden,'^ said 
one, in cold and measured tones. 

At the window, close to where Kate was, Mrs. 
Dalton perceived for the first time that Mr. H<dt 
was also standing, half concealed by the cnrtain- 
&lds. '' I own it was foolish and injudicious, bnt 
it was I who proposed that the young gentleman 
should enter himself for the Guide Bace.'^ 

''That had nothing to do with it,^' said Jeff, 
sturdily ; " I always meant to run, and should haTe 
done so whether anyone had proposed it or not.'^ 

" Of course you would,'^ continued Mrs. Gampden, 
contemptuously; "to mix, as I have said, with the 
lowest of the low, and to earn their good opinion, 
was your only motive. ^^ 

" What ! has Jeff been electioneering, like me ?'* 
cried a lively and genial voice. The speaker, who 
stood at the open door, had a bright and buoyant 
look, which by contrast with the faces around him 
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seemed to typify good-humour and ignore aU angry 
passion. 

'' Oh, John, how glad I am to see you ! '' whis- 
pered Mrs. Dalton, as she sprang into his arms. 

'' Oh, papa ! '^ cried Kate, delightedly. Every* 
body in the room, including, perhaps, even Mrs. 
Campden herself, who had shot off all her sharpest 
arrows, seemed pleased to see John Dalton at that 
moment. 

Having kissed his wife, he turned at once to 
Jenny, to prevent her rising to receive him, and 
embraced Kate and Tony, and then made his 
salutations to the rest, like one who is used to be 
welcomed. A more conventional man would have 
addressed his hostess first, and his own family 
afterwards; but Dalton always behaved as his 
instincts prompted him, and they fortunately 
happened to be good. He had not a handsome 
face, nor even an aristocratic one, yet it was one 
which attracted every eye. If you had seen him 
in the pit of a theatre (where, however, you never 
would have seen him, for he was not a man to 
patronise the pit), or on the crowded platform of a 
public meeting, you would have asked straight- 
way, ''Who is that man ?'' He had passed middle- 
life, and his face and forehead were deeply 
lined; but neither, as you would have said, by 
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thoajs^ nor care, so genial was tiie smile iMpoik 
his Irp, so firdj tiie ^nrkle of }os eje. His 
complexion was &rk to swartiiineas ; Iiis Iiaxr, warn 
much longer than was customary, thoogh he had 
neither moostache nor whiskers, was black as 
jet ; jet so far from this producing a sombre effee^ 
hn appearance soggested gaiety. S he was not 
laoghing, he abrajs looked about to Isngh, not of 
bat with jou; his air and manner suggested not 
only the desire to please, bnt sympathy, and the 
readiest comprehension of your tastes and character. ' 
He was not concQiatory, for if yoa showed antago- 
nism—or eren a slowness in reciprocating his 
adyances — the sunshine left his face at onoe, and 
he set yon down as a fool or a knave. I ani 
bound to 9Ajy though sometimes guilty of a grare 
injustice in these hasty judgments, he was gener- 
ally right. It was said by morose and ill-natured 
persons that John Dalton could be as "nasty** in 
temper as anybody ; but this was not true ; he was 
hasty, however, and impetuous, and holding a deep- 
seated conviction that the man who could quarrel 
with so agreeable a fellow as himself must needs 
be a scoundrel, he behaved towards him accord- 
ingly. This conviction was a dogma of which — 
though more true than most dogmas — ^he had not 
been persuaded in a moment; a long course of 
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social success had induced it. Dalton had had 
neither high birth nor much money to recommend 
him to the notice of the world, yet had possessed 
enough of both to render a struggle for existence 
or position unnecessary ; he had not wasted time in 
setting his feet on the lower rungs of the ladder, 
but had had them placed there by his father, who 
had been a man of fashion and a hanger-on of 
the Court for a quarter of a century before his 
death. The sayings of ^^ Tom Dalton '' had been 
considerably quoted before the reputation of his 
son in the same line of business had caused them 
to pale and fade away from the recollection of 
Pall Mall. Some old fogies were still found in 
that cynical neighbourhood who averred that John 
Dalton was not, after all, so clever a fellow as his 
father; but such remarks were justly ascribed to 
the disposition of persons of a certain age to praise 
the past at the expense of the present. He did 
not, indeed, possess the biting satire for which his 
parent, the friend and rival of Brummell, was 
distinguished — though if you trod upon his tail 
i)ver so slightly, he could give an epigrammatic 
snap that had marked more than one heedless 
gentleman for life — ^but his ordinary talk was bright 
and vivacious, and he was voted " good company " 
wherever he went. By profession he was a bar- 
vor.. I. I 
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rister, but he had never practised, or given himself 
the chance of practising. He had never done 
anything but please himself in all his life, yet in 
so doing had somehow contrived to please every- 
body else; not sa much from his kind heart nor 
his good-nature (though he could boast of both) as 
from a certain nameless charm of manner, which 
won over to him both man and woman. He was 
not a hero, nor anything at all like it ; but if he 
had been one, his valet de chambre would have been 
the first to acknowledge it. He was not a prophet 
(for he little knew what was at this moment 
awaiting himself) ; but if he had been one, his own 
people would not have denied him honour. His 
wife was devoted to him, his children adored him ; 
and their sentiments had his fullest concurrence. 
'^ If people are only nice to me,'' he once confided 
to a friend, ''I am the nicest fellow people can 
meet/' 

Unhappily, there are some people that cannot 
be nice, however certain may be the reciprocity; 
and Mr. John Dalton had just been experiencing 
that fact during his canvass of the electors of 
Bampton. 

^' Well, Dalton, may we congratulate you as a 
British senator, or not ? " was Mr. Campden's 
inquiry as he shook hands with his guest. 
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^^You may congratulate me, my dear fellow 
as having escaped being the representative of the 
most rascally constituency in England, It was a 
very narrow shave, however/' added the speaker, 
briskly ; ^^ another half-dozen votes would have 
done it/' 

Mr. Campden whistled mournfully, and the rest 
began to express their condolences after their 
several fashions, when Mrs. Dalton broke promptly 
in with " John, dear, there is scarcely time, even as 
it is, for you to dress for dinner." 

" I know that, my darling, and therefore I am 
not going to do it,'' whispered he. 

'^ But Mrs. Campden is so particular." 

^^I know that too ; but I'm not going to dre^. 
Pray do not wait for me one minute, ladies and 
gentlemen," added he aloud, and then left the 
room; not sorry, perhaps, notwithstanding all 
his presence of mind, that he had got over the 
declaration of his failure. 

" My husband hopes you will excuse a morning 
costume to-night, Julia," said Mrs. Dalton, '^ No- 
thing distresses him so much as coming in late for 
dinner, or keeping anybody waiting." 

" Oh, certainly," returned Mrs. Campden, with 
a stately inclination of her head. She was pretty 
well aware how the case stood, and felt satisfied 

i2 
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to get an apology out of Mr. Dalton even by proxy. 
He was indolent, as regarded all physical exertion, 
and despised the small conventionalities on which, 
his hostess set such store. She knew, or thought 
she knew, that all the members of ^' county 
families '' dressed for dinner every night, and was 
therefore resolved that her own folks should do so. 
So poor Uncle George — ^who during his early life 
had never worn ^' black things,^^ as he called them, 
except on the rarest occasions — ^had every day to 
divest himself of his light summer clothing and put 
on broadcloth. 

Mr. Holt was always attired with the most 
scrupulous regard to the fitness of things; and 
Dalton, as her guest, ought to have been amenable 
to her wishes in this respect; but it was really 
very difficult, she complained, " to get him to con- 
form to the most ordinary usages of society .'' She 
did not dare to be imperative with him, for he 
was one of the few people of whom she stood in 
dread ; and when she had once attempted to what 
she was pleased to call reason with him, he had 
overset her with an epigram, which, if she had 
understood, she would have termed 'Wery con- 
ceited.^' "Madam, nobody minds what is one's 
suit so long as one is a trump.'' Upon the whole, 
Mrs. Campden had her reasons for not liking Mr. 
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Dalton, but she liked to liave him at Riverside, 
from the popularity which his presence conferred 
upon ifc. She had more invitations from the 
county families — who, she had her suspicions, 
looked down upon her husband for being a 
nouveau riche — when the Daltons were with them, 
and a better chance of getting a morning call 
from Lady Blanche Baling; nor was it without 
some gratification that she found John Dalton 
taking her into dinner, though his conversation 
flew over her head, and did not interest her half 
so much as the proceedings of the servants, or 
the state of the entrees. On the present occasion 
he was full of the topic of the election — not that 
he liked it, but lest he should be supposed to 
shrink from it as a sore subject — and very amusing 
in his description of his rival (and conqueror), one 
Mr. Griggs. This gentleman, who was no great 
orator, had accused him of ^^ labouring under the 
advantage ^^ of being a skilled legal debater, which 
was certainly a most unjust imputation, as Dalton 
had but once opened his lips in court in his life, 
and then only to move for a rule. 

Griggs had also described Mr. DisraeU as being 
" the greatest living statesman of this or any other 
age.'^ And Griggs had also told a story on the 
platform so discursive that it had touched upon 
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almost cfrerythmg, jet had som^ow not arrired sfe 
the point. Darizig the progress of it a Toice— a 
soznewiiat tiiid^ and dnmken Toice, bat still one 
with as eridentl J Liberal tone — had internqpted 
tiiis narratrre hj a conyersation with an imaginaij' 
friendy one " Samael,'' snppoeed to be ^ the other 
end of the town-hall, which was crammed widi 
C r ^ga ^ supporters. As the storr wait on and on, 
die Toice grew more and more dolorous, and at last 
inqaired: "Samnd, do you like this story?" — a 
qoestion answered by such a peal of laoghter, eren 
from hib best friends, as to destroy Mr. G r igg a * 
dLocpisxce for the remainder of that evening. 

It was by no means John Dalton^s habit to 
monopolse the conrersation^ and it was only \rf 
pabiic request that he now commnnicated these 
porticnlars; but he had never seemed in high< 
spirits. Only two persons at table were 
tiiat he was acting a part, nor could one of theae 
hare detected it, but for certain esxrlusire iHfioKs 
BQEatkRL that he possessed. Mrs. Dalton, on the 
€ither hand, knew that her husband was '^ not hiw- 
sdLE," although ignorant of the precise nature of 
what troubled him. Behind those spr^htly toneSy 
tiiat joyous lau^ she detected that Black Core 
was sttting^ The subtle instinct of much love lad. 
AKorerad it to her, dse there was nothing* te 
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indicate it^ except perhaps an unwonted grimness 
in her hosband^s humour. 

For example, Mr. Campden had inquired of him, 
since he had been last in London, whether town was 
empty. 

'' No, sir ; there are still several toiling millions 
there, of our own flesh and blood.'' 

The tone of the Platform, the air of the would- 
be Representative, were admirably assumed: it 
was evident that the speaker was still contending 
with Griggs for the sufErages of the Bampton free- 
men. 

" The club, however, had nobody in it, I sup- 
pose,'' continued the laughing host, "except 
Disnay?" 

" Disnay is out of town.'.' 

" Oh ! that is impossible, Dalton : he told me 
himself that he had not left London for a quarter 
of a century, and then only to visit Brighton. Oh ! 
Disnay can't be out of town." 

" He is, however, I do assure you — since there 
are no intramural interments — ^f or he is dead ! " 

"Oh! Mr. Dalton, how shocking!" ejaculated 
Mrs. Campden. 

" Yes, indeed, madam ; but the gentleman could 
not help it. If you had known him as well as 
your husband and myself did, you would feel sure 
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of that. He had no desire for change — except in 
one respect. Even when he dined alone on a 
mutton chop, he would always dress for dinner." 

" And very right, too, I think, Mr. Dalton.'^ 

" No doubt, madam ; and I hope he is at this 
moment reaping the reward of such undeviating 
propriety.'^ 

" Well, I am sorry poor old Disnay is gone,'' 
sighed Mr. Campden. "We might better have 
spared a better man.'' 

" I can't understand how that can be, George," 
observed the hostess severely. 

*^ When did the poor old fellow go off the 
hooks ?" asked Mr. Campden, too affected to notice 
a reproof which, under other circumstances, would 
have reduced him to silence. 

"Well, his ghost was seen at half -past seven 
last Thursday." 

" His ghost ! " echoed several voices, 

" Yes, it was seen coming into the club at what 
had been his usual dinner-hour." 

"Oh, what nonsense!" cried Mrs. Campden. 
" How did they know it was his ghost ?" 

" Well, they knew it was not himself, because 
he was in morning costume. Everybody said that 
Disnay must be dead; and what everybody saya 
must be true." 
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I don't think Mrs. Campden "liked that story/' 
any more than friend Samuel liked that narrative of 
Mr. Griggs; but to the rest of the company it 
seemed droll enough. 

When the ladies had withdrawn, John Dalton 
was even still more amusing ; but it is my opinion 
that the talk of us men " after dinner " should be 
as sacred as the conversation in the drawing-room, 
that takes place during the same period among the 
fair sex, and which has never been revealed to 
mortal man. The talk was mainly between John 
and his host, for Mr. Holt said little. He was 
turning over in his mind what he should say pre- 
sently in the smoking-room, or rather how he should 
say it, when lie and Dalton should be left alone 
together. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



JOB^S COMFOBTES. 



The qaestion of whether a '^ little music '^ after 
dinner is socially a desirable thing or not, has 
been mnch debated; we know what a certain 
statesman thought of it — ^but then he was very 
bitter against every species of occupation that was 
not "improving/^ Musical people, of course, like 
to hear the piano going — \i the performer under- 
stands her art — and there are a number of other 
persons who like to be thought musical, even if 
they are not, who hold their fingers up, and 
whisper '^ Hush ! ^^ during the performance, and 
when it is over exclaim, ^^ Oh, thanh you ; '' as if 
the notes had been five-pound ones, and they had 
pocketed them all. Nor do the rest of the com- 
pany much mind it, if the pieces played are not 
too long. Old gentlemen will go on with their 
gossip much as usual, and old ladies will keep 
time with their heads quite cleverly, until they 
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drop asleep, to be presently awakened by the 
sudden silence. But if there are any present with 
a hidden care, it is curious how often their secret 
is disclosed by a few bars of music. They can 
no longer laugh or talk, but are left the prey of 
the anxiety within, and it comes out in the ex- 
pression of their face, and in their very posture. 
Those earnest lines— 

Dear friend, whom, grave or gay, we seek. 

Heaven-holding shrine, 
I ope thee, tonch thee, hear thee speak. 

And peace is mine — 

were addressed to his piano, by a true lover of it ; 
and such persons, even when dejected, may be 
soothed by its sweet tones ; but that is not the 
case with those who have no particular taste for 
music. It makes their sad thoughts more gloomy, 
while it takes away from them the opportunities 
of disguise. Prom John Dalton's face the smile 
has fallen away like a dropped mask, as he leans 
an elbow on the mantelpiece, and listens, or seems 
to Ksten, in the drawing-room at Riverside, to his 
daughter's singing. Kitty has a fine voice, which 
goes a great way up, and comes a long way down, 
and goes on without stopping for breath almost as 
long as a camel can go without water. Mr. Holt, 
who is turning over her leaves, finds that post no 
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sinecure^ and being utterly ignorant of mosiCj is 
never qnite sore when she has reached the bottom 
of the page. Moreover, he cannot keep his eyes 
from wandering to that statuesque figure by the 
fireplace, that looks so cast down even now — 
when it has not yet heard the worst, nor even 
half the worst, that must needs be told to-night. 
Others in the room have their troubles: Jeff, 
pretending to be immersed in a book, is frowning 
over the top of it at Mr. Holt, who must, he 
thinks, be an idiot not to see when a young lady 
would rather turn over her leaves for herself j and 
Tony, only enduring the music as a lesser evil 
than going to bed, which, as he is well aware^ 
would be the alternative. The windows are open^ 
and he would gladly be in the open air, but the 
rain is falling, as it often does at Riverside, so 
that that avenue of escape is barred. Mr. Camp- 
den has fallen asleep, which is fooHsh of him, as 
he will be all the more wakeful when the time 
arrives for his curtain-lecture, when all the wicked- 
ness of his aftemoon^s expedition will be expatiated 
upon over again ; but the rest of the company are 
enthralled by the melody. Jenny is lying on the 
HO fa with her eyes closed, in silent ecstasy, for the 
voice and the instrument are both perfection in. 
thoir way; Mrs. Campden and Mary give still 
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more demonstrative signs of approval; and Mrs. 
Dalton has yet an added bliss as the mother of 
the singer. Every now and then, however, she 
steals a glance at her husband, and then that 
look of maternal triumph fades away. 

'^John, dear, you must, be very tired,^' she 
says tenderly, when the little concert is over and 
the ladies are retreating: "1 hope you will not 
have more than one cigar to-night.'' 

" I had some sleep in the train, and feel dread- 
fully lively/' he answers, brightening up; ^^and I 
have got some business to discuss with Holt, so I 
am afraid I shall not be very early ; be sure you 
don't sit up for me, darling." 

'' George," says Mrs. Campden, '' you hear that 
Mr. Dalton and Mr. Holt have private affairs to 
talk about, so that there is no excuse for you 
spending half the night in the smoking-room. I 
am astonished at your permitting Geoffrey to ac- 
company you to such a place at all." 

'' I do it as a warning," answers the host ; 
^'that he may observe for himself thus early the 
pernicious effects of tobacco." 

'^It is easy to joke upon all subjects; but you 
are giving him a taste which is deleterious in itself, 
and which in after-life he will not be in a position 
to gratify.^ 
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" My dear, he has got it aJready,'' replies Mr. 
Campden, as he troops o£E with the other males to 
the divan. 

Under the apprehension of punishment. Uncle 
George would sometimes break into what those 
who did not know him would deem next kin to 
rebellion, but which was, in fact, only that state 
of wildness which prompts a man in for a penny 
to go in for a pound. There was still a cigar — 
which habit would enable him to enjoy — between 
him and the curtain-lecture. 

The smoking-room at Riverside was a model of 
what such a place should be ; it waa on the upper 
floor, yet not so high up as to inconvenience those 
of mature age and impaired digestion who sought 
it after dinner ; its windows commanded a glorioua 
view of hill and river, when to look out waa 
pleasurable ; and when snugness and warmth were 
desirable, it possessed every element of comfort* 
It had lounging- chairs, rocking-chairs, conversation- 
chairs ; and three sides of the room were lined with 
books, bound with great elegance, but all of small 
bulk, so as to be easily held in the hand. It was 
said by Mr. Campden^s detractors that his uphol- 
sterer had supplied these books with the rest of the 
fittings; but that was of small consequence, if he 
had not written them; they were, at all events. 
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far better chosen than what we find on the book- 
shelves of most smoking-rooms, which, are but too 
often the ^^ Sporting Eeview/' in fifty volumes, and 
the old ^'Gentleman's Magazine/* There was a 
sunlight in the ceiling, for use on winter-nights ; but 
at present the apartment was lit by shaded lamps, 
placed on small round tables. 

'' Well, sEts these two gentlemen want to talk busi- 
ness, Jeff,'' said Mr. Oampden, as they all lit their 
cigars, "you and I will have a turn at billiards.*' 

The billiard-room and the smoking-room com- 
municated with one another by double doors, one 
of which was of green baize, and through these the 
host and his young friend at once disappeared, 
leaving Holt and Dalton together. They sat down 
opposite to one another, at a table by the open 
window, with their legs stretched out before them, 
and their coffee by their side ; to all appearance, a 
very cosy couple. In front of them rose the crags 
of Bleabarrow, just silvered by the rising moon. 
For a minute or two nothing broke the silence save 
the babble of the river, and the dull and almost 
noiseless click of the balls in the next room ; both 
men's faces lay in shadow, but it could be seen 
that Dalton was gazing on the scene without, while 
Holt's elbow leaned on the table, and his eyes were 
shaded by his hand. 
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^^This Bampton bnsineBS is a devilish awkward 
one for me. Holt/' 

''Yc«, indeed.'' 

^'I fear it will liave a bad effect with some of the 
doabtfnl ones. It was so important to appear to 
be important just at this crisis. And I spoke so 
confidently abont the matter at the Board." 

*' Yon had a right to feel confident." 

'^ Of conrse I had. If a score of those fellows 
had not tnmed ont to be the greatest liars npon 
earth — Jenkins and Fuller, for example, voted dead 
against me, though I had their written promise. I 
have got evidence against Griggs with respect to 
Puller. There never was a clearer case of bribery 
in this world." 

''You are not thinking of a petition, however, 
are you ? " 

'' Well, no ; that would, under the circumstances, 
be sending good money after bad." 

" If you unseated Griggs, they would have a shot 
at you, you mean ? " 

'' Perhaps ; though I don't think they would hit 
me ; but the fact is, I have got no money to petition 

'' The thing stood you in more than you expected, 
then ? " 

My good sir, it cost me twice as much — ^three 
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times. When it came to the last pinch, neither of 
us cared how deeply we were dipped. It was 
like being 'pricked' at whist. I could not have 
imagined that there was such an excitement in the 
thing.'' 

'' Many a great family has been crippled for 
generations, my dear Dalton, at the same game." 

" That is no sort of consolation to me." 

" Of course not; I only meant that you showed 
no unusual weakness in putting the pot on; that 
you have nothing, in fact, to reproach yourself 
with." 

''By heavens! but I have. Holt. It was not 
ambition, it is true, that sent me down to Bampton, 
but it was a piece of business of a very speculative 
kind. I feel that now, when the thing has gone 
the wrong way, I do assure you. Mind, I don't 
blame you, but I ought never to have risked it." 

" Indeed, my dear Dalton, you should not blame 
me : my ideas, as you know, by no means coin- 
cided with yours upon the matter." 

A short sharp laugh broke from Dalton's lips. 
" You are not going to say that you always advised 
me not to go to Bampton, and prophesied what 
would come of it, are you ? " 

"Not at all, my good friend. But I protest 
against being considered the cause of your calam- 

YOL. I. K 
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ity. For my part, I thoaght yonr election a cer- 
tainty, and, considenng yonr position and prospectB, 
well worth any reasonable snm. Voila tout." 

" Let's stick to plain ' English,' " uisimed 
Daltou, sharply, " which anybody can p^rceiTe is 
yonr mother-tongue." 

Mr. Holt's pronunciation of the French language 
■was imporfect, and the way he threw his hands ont 
in doprvcation of his fri^id's remarks was certainly 
not a i>i,khI imitation of continental "action;" bnt 
tho reproof seemed nnneceasarOy severe. 

" It is plain that yon are ont of temper, Dalton, 
and thorufon.> unfit to discuss business matters, else 
I liml something serious to say to you." 

" 'ITiftt is, you haTe some bad news to com- 
iiinniciito." 

" 1 lun sorry to say I have." 

" Wi'll, ti{mn> me it to-night, at aU erenta. I 
Ih^ your {wnlon. Holt, if I said anything offraiaire ; 
but (ho (not is, T hardly know what I say. When 
I think of whnt this infernal election will cost me— 
olnNo upon four thotisand pounds." 

" Whai ! " exclaimed the other, in hfnrified 

ly less, upon my honour ! I say, 

Vba money I haxe thus flung away 

money, I feel as though I 
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could blow my brains out— that is, if I have any 
brains, which, after such a piece of folly, may 
well be doubted. I felt ashamed, when I came 
back to-night, to look my own wife and children 
in the ieuce" 

'^Yet, you were doing what you thought the 
best you could for them/^ 

'^ No, I wasn't,^' answered the other, impetuously. 
'^ I was gambling with the money I had stolen from 
them, in hopes to get it back again ; just as the 
shop-boy does who robs his master's till ; and then, 
to make restitution, goes to a betting-office and 
backs the loser.^^ 

*' Nay, nay ; you stole nothing, and have robbed 
nobody, Dalton ; so much, at least, you may comfort 
yourself with, under all circumstances. What you 
have done was, at worst, an error in judgment.'^ 

" An error that will bring down those belonging 
to me, however,^' went on the other, vehemently, 
" from competence, to what, by contrast, they will* 
feel as poverty. What a dolt, what an idiot, I have 
been! To imagine that I was fitted to become a 
Leviathan of the City ; that I could make a colossal 
fortune by mere wits and common honesty ! ^^ 

"You have been honest enough, Dalton,^^ an- 
swered the other, drily ; " and that, as I say, should 

always be a comfort to you.^^ 

K 2 
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^* Comfort ! How can jon talk sacli staff as that, 
when I tdl 70a what has happened. Yon have 
no ties^ no responsibility of yonr own^ or yon conid 
not do it. I tell yon^ when I have paid this 
Bampton bill, I shall have frittered away^ from first 
to last, three-qnarters of my fortune — ^nay of my 
children's fortnne. I don't know what yonr bad 
pews is^ thongh I snppose it is more trouble abont 
the Board; and if I lose my directorshq) — -which 
with this fiasco at Bampton^ is more than likely 
— I have only one good horse left out of the whole 
string — ^the Lara. I snatched a look at the paper 
yesterday, and found the shares steadily rising. 
If that goes on, I may still recoup myself. I am 
bound to say you did show good judgment there. 
Holt.'' 

^^To buy, and then to sdl out; that is what I 
did/' 

"1 did not know you had sold out; but, at all 
events, you must have made a pretty penny." 

'^Dalton," said the other gravely, '*my bad 
news is about the mine." 

'* The mine ! " exclaimed the other, starting from 
his seat, and turning deadly pale. "The Laraf 
You don't mean to tell me that anything has 
happened to that ?" 

'' I got this from my clerk this morning," replied 
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Holt, producing one of the little notes, with the 
contents of which we are already acquainted, from 
his pocket. " Of course, things may not be so bad 
as they seem/' 

" Dalton snatched the slip of paper from his 
hand, and read aloud: " Mem,i — Brooks has cabled 
as follows : * Sell Laras ; whole concern a plant,' '' 

"Brooks! Who is Brooks?'' 

" He is the local agent at St. Jose. The news 
is but too true, I fear. Brand is very careful." 

'^ Gk>od heavens ! you talk as if I had but fifteen 
pounds at stake, instead of fifteen thousand. A 
plant ? That means a swindle. Did you hnow it 
was a swindle, sir ?" 

" I will not answer such a question, Dalton. I 
can make every allowance for your excitement, 
but I will not submit to insult. I believed in the 
mine as much as you yourself did, up to six hours 
ago ; and I had at one time almost as much money 
in it as you had. I always warned you to be con- 
tent with a good premium, and to realise." 

Dalton did not appear to hear him, but kept his 
gaze still fixed upon the memorandum, with its 
few &tal words. "Sell Laras. What does the 
man mean by that ? How can I sell theYn when I 
inow the scrip is but blank paper ?" 

" Just so ; and especially when everybody else 
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knows it. But Brooks is Brazil bred, and lias a 
Brazilian standard of commercial life. It is too 
late, of course, to do anything of the sort, even 
if you would. There have been other telegrams 
besides this man's. I read in the City article of 
The Times — ^it lay within your reach in the drawing- 
room to-night, and I trembled lest you should have 
cast your eye upon it— that the shares had become 
unquotable.^' 

"Fifteen thousand pounds,'* groaned the un- 
happy Dalton ; "and four thousand this week 1 Good 
heavens ! they will have nothing to live upon — 
my poor, poor darlings!" It was strange to see 
how the loss had stricken him. The lines in his 
f€tce seemed to have already deepened, and of the 
gay debonnaire expression that had so characterised 
his features, there was nothing left. Holt, too, 
was by no means unmoved. His face had paled, 
and if there was no pity in his eyes, that may 
have been through their incapacity of expression ; 
his tones had pity in them as he replied : " They 
have a friend in me, Dalton, please to remember — 
if I may venture to say as much. Whatever I can 
do '' 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
billiard-room door, evidently administered with 
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the butt-end of a cue; and Mr. Campden's voice 
was heard bidding them good-night. 

'' I won't disturb your confab ; but Pm off," he 
said, rather lugubriously, for the time had come 
when he must needs suffer avenging fires for tihe 
transgressions of the day. 

Dalton waved his hand impatiently ; and Holt, 
understanding the gesture, answered for him, 
^' Grood-night/' He waited a little for his com- 
panion's acknowledgment of his offer of friendly 
aid, but since the other did not speak, he again 
addressed him: ''What I wished to say to you, 
Dalton, is, that I am a rich man. I got ' a pretty 
penny,' as you have suggested, by selling out of 
the Lara, as I wish from my heart that you had 
done ; and my purse was tolerably well-lined before. 
I beg to offer it — to any reasonable extent — at your 

disposal ; to assist you, and those dear to you 

Nay, I mean no offence " 

"There is offence," exclaimed Dalton, vehe- 
mently. *' Everything from you is an offence just 
now. One thing only you can do^this moment — 
for which I will thank you." 

" Consider it as already done ; what is it ?" 

"Leave me." 

" Holt rose at once. " You will shake hands. 
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Dalton^ at least. Thongh things have gone wron^ 
with yon it is not my faolt/' 

Dalton neith^ moved nor spoke; bnt his eyes 
still fixed npon the crags without^ looked fierce and 
hard. 

*^ Yon will think better of this as regards myself 
to-morrow, old fellow ; I make every allowance for 
yonr feeling sore with everybody at this moment^ 
even with a tme friend.^' 

He threw a sharp glance ronnd the room — ^the 
tables, the mantelpiece, the very book-shelves were 
all swept by it. '^ Thank goodness, there are no 
knives about,'' he mnrmnred; then softly closed 
the door, and left the mined man to his own 
thoughts. 



CHAPTER IX. 



WORMWOOD. 



Eos many minutes after his companion had left 
the room^ John Dalton sat in the same postare^ 
his hands lying idly before him^ and his mind 
busy with the past. He had been a fortunate man 
all his life — so his friends said; and up to within a 
year or two he had had no reason to disbelieve 
them. He had always had enough for his needs, 
and for the needs of those he loved^ and these 
had not been of a simple kind. He had never 
been ostentatious^ but he had mingled with, the 
best society, without any outward sign of inferiority 
as regarded means, while in other respects he 
had stood high in it. His company had been 
always sought for, but not as that of a mere 
raconteur and dinner -wit, though he had the 
name of being such; he had been invited every- 
where on equal terms. In such a circle he had 
had, of course, no reputation for wealth, but his cir- 
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cnmsaaaces h&d beei mope xban e&sy; lie bad had 
no lack of aerrants azid camases ; and if Ins liome 
entertanunents bad not been upon so splendid a 
scale as that of most of bis acquaintances^ tbey 
bad been soogbt after for their intrinsic goodness, 
a£ mnch as for tbe genial repatation of tbe bost. 
Urs. Dahon possessed tact^ in addition to nrach 
better qualities; and tboagb cazing' notbing* for 
SDcb mattars bersel^ bad IcM^ed after tbe Hide 
dinners in Caidi^an Place wicb ber own eyes, 
^*«»**ff'^^gw she saw that ber bnsband wished tbent 
to be perfect. Sbe bad been an " exndlent 
manager'' — but by no means in tbe sense laed 
bj tbe compilers of cbeap cookery-books. She 
bad taken care in tbe first place that things 
sbould be good — tbe best of tbdr kind; and after 
that — but at a great ^stmnrr* — ^^ made p r o Tisifln. 
for economy. Her girls bad been broogbt up 
sensiUy, for tbe sphere in wbicb tbey moved^ 
bat in a nuumear idiicb by no means fitted them 
to endnre poverty ; and it was porerty — and worae 
than poverty^ min — which their father bad broog^ 
npon them. Of course be bad not tboogbt sncit a 
c^^Astrophe possible wben be bad commenced Ids 
speculatiTe career; be would not eren bave ad- 
mitted that he was plunging into sqpecniation ; all 
bad looked safe and smooth; mthinsr bad sfti»r^ 
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to be wanting but a Kttle happy audacity to place 
a man of liis ability and connections in the very 
first rank of "business men/^ He had always 
despised the class so termed^ finding them^ as he 
generally did, so much slower, duller, and more 
ignorant— except upon one or two special subjects, 
such as a man of quick intelligence could mast^ 
in a week — ^than himself; and his failure would 
have been galling to him, had there not been a score 
of other and more cogent reasons for his bitterness 
of spirit. As it was, the injury to his amour propre 
was not felt at all, in the agony of his deeper 
wounds. His pride — and John Dalton, though suck 
" good company,^' and " hail fellow, well met'' with 
all degrees of men and women, was a very proud 
man — ^was, indeed, humbled to the dust ; but thai 
was nothing in comparison with the humiliation he 
had wrought with those whom — to do him justice 
— ^he had ever loved better than himself. What 
would now become of his wife and children ? was 
the question which beat importunately at the 
door of his brain, but which for the moment he 
was shutting out by reminiscences of the past,, 
hardly less bitter. When and how was it, reflected 
he, that he had first been tempted to leave his 
former mode of life, and to embark upon this sea 
of troubles ? As to who had been his tempter, he 
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kad no doubt ; but where had he first encountered 
him ? It was at a dinner to which he had been 
invited by a bachelor friend — a Guardsman — ^at 
Greenwich. The company had been mostly younger 
than himself, as was often the case^ for his wit 
and animal spirits recommended him to the young ; 
and the only one present who was his senior, 
or rather had appeared to be so, had been Richard 
Holt. This man, it was evident, was not of the 
same class as the rest; and. beyond a passing 
thought of how the deuce he got there, Dalton 
would probably not have troubled himself about 
him, but for a circumstance that took place after 
dinner. One of the guests, a young man of title, 
had drunk rather too freely, and over an argument, 
in which he was clearly in the wrong, with Holt, 
used some contemptuous expression, reflecting upon 
his calling as a stockbroker. 

Holt behaved very well, putting much apparent 
restraint upon himself, for his host's sake; and 
Dalton, always generous and impulsive, had taken 
up the cudgels for him, and silenced his assailant. 

^^ You have made a friend of the best fellow in 
England to help you out of a scrape,^' whispered 
his entertainer, when the party was breaking up ; 
but as Dalton was not in the habit of getting into 
the sort of difficulties to which he knew the other 
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alluded, lie saw no reason to congratulate himself 
upon the alliance. However, during their drive 
home on the drag, it so happened that he found 
himself next the stranger, and a good deal of con- 
versation took place between them. The topic, 
which Dalton himself had introduced in order to 
put the other at his ease, was commercial affairs, 
with which Holt showed himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted. He spoke of his own misfortune in 
having been all his life connected with them, which 
had produced his wealth, without the power of 
enjoying it in the way he desired. " I find myself 
cut off from society, except that of such young 
gentlemen as these,^' said he, " who make use of my 
services without permitting me to pretend to their 
ffiendship.^^ He spoke with a certain mixture of 
pride and humility which prepossessed the other 
in his favour ; while his references to City matters 
inflamed Dalton^s ambition with that idea of ^^ grow- 
ing rich beyond the dreams of avarice,*^ from which 
much better-balanced minds are not altogether 
free. 

^'With your manners and your connections,, 
Mr. Dalton, success would indeed be easy,^* Holt 
had answered, when sounded on this point : "such an 
address as yours, if you will permit me to say so*^ 
(a favourite expression of his new friend^s), " would 
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ietch a very high price east of Temple Bar; we 
are cniming enough^ bnt without the tact that 
-at once persuades and conquers/' The flattery 
was coarse^ but, administered after a Greenwich 
dinner, on the top of a drag, it was not found 
fault withj their acquaintanceship throve apace, 
and before they reached town, Dalton discovered 
— ^he never quite knew how — that a certain con- 
nection already existed between himself and his 
companion, which at once established confidential 
relations between them. This bond of union was 
iihat Philip Astor, Dalton's half-brother, of whcwn 
we have already spoken. That Astor was not a 
legitimate son of Dalton's father was now in- 
contestable, for it had been so settled by the law; 
Trut it was admitted even by the legitimate branch 
of the family that his case had been a hard one. 
He was by many years John Dalton's senior, and 
until his father's second marriage— which was 
in fact his first— had supposed himself to be his 
son and heir. Not till he was almost of age had 
he been made aware of his true position, and the 
discovery had acted fatally upon his character. 
He had become reckless and improvident; and 
though a considerable pecuniary provision had 
been made for him, he had squandered all his 
means long before his father's death, which had 
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not taken place till John had himself arrived at 

man^s estate. Then it was that Philip brought 

his lawsuit, and lost it; but so far from feeling 

bitter against his left-handed kinsman, John had 

offered to assist him from his own purse. The 

two brothers had met, and though the interview 

had been a stormy one, they had parted with less 

of ill-f eeKng than might have been expected. The 

one could only profEer as a gift what the other 

woxdd only accept as a right; and so John^s 

generosity came to nothing. But he had always 

entertained a kindly feeling for poor Philip, and 

had contrived, unknown to him, to procure him 

the means of livelihood as a merchant's clerk. 

This situation, however, upon discovering to whom 

he was indebted for it, Aston had thrown up, and 

down to that very night, John knew not what 

had become of him. To his great surprise. Holt 

now informed him that Philip had been employed 

in his office for some years. 

Such had been the first introduction of the man 
of business to the man of fashion, and it had 
soon ripened into intimacy. As to PhiUp, he 
had doggedly refused, according to his present 
employer's account, to hold any intercourse with 
his half-brother; so no more was said about that 
matter* But Dalton and Holt did a good deal of 
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business together — or rather in concert. Whether 
the latter had inoculated the former with the love 
of speculation, or whether he originally had it in 
his blood, is doubtful, though Dalton was now 
ready to put all the blame upon his late ally ; it is 
more probable that Dalton was eager, and that the 
other did but stimulate his wishes. But they had 
gone into a good many ^'Ekely things^' together — 
doubtless by Holt^s advice — and for a little time 
matters had gone very well with them. In return 
for his assistance in this way. Holt had suggested 
rather than stipulated that his new friend should 
introduce him, upon as equal terms as might be, 
into society ; and this Dalton had done. It was no 
small proof of his own social influence that he had 
brought Mr. Richard Holt into more than one 
exclusive circle, and kept him there, under what 
were certainly disadvantageous circumstances. The 
Campdens, though there was nothing absolutely 
vulgar about them, had nothing to boast of in the 
way of birth or breeding, nor was their position in 
the county so assured that they could afford to 
have a man like Holt living with them almost 
en famille ; he would never have found himself at 
Riverside but for his friend's good offices. In more 
than one case Dalton had had cause to lament the 
fate which had thus made him a sort of Siamese 
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twin of the prosperous stockbroker; for the slights 
that had been inflicted upon the latter, or which 
he had more often brought upon himself, he had in 
some degree shared ; but his bitterest regret was 
that he had permitted this man to gain a footing in 
his own family. The thing had been unavoidable 
if he was to retain his alliance, but it had been 
done against the grain — so grudgingly that the 
other had scarcely thanked him for it — and it had 
turned out even worse than he had anticipated. 
Mrs. Dalton was a woman always ready to welcome 
her husband's friends, and make them, so far as was 
possible, her own. His social success owed more to 
her tact in this respect than perhaps he would 
have been ready to allow ; but she could not wel- 
come this man, who was not his friend, but only 
Ms business ally. She had disliked him before 
she saw him, as the person who had seduced her 
husband from his former pursuits — ^if such they 
could be called; had persuaded him to exchange 
his role as a charmer of society, but one who, never- 
theless, spent much of his time at home, for what 
she would have called in another a sordid ambi- 
tion. She did not want him to get more money, 
and certainly not by associating with compsmicmn 
such as this man, whose manners and sppesarsmc^^ 
were to her mind, though she did not i^pesdc her 

TOL. I. L 
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mind^ by no means the worst of him. Kate did not 
like him, it was plain, and still less Jenny — Jenny, 
the invaUd, who, though so fragile of frame, had so 
keen an eye and sharp a tongue ; and yet, with all 
these members of his family, as it seemed to 
Dalton, this fellow had afEected a certain intimacy. 

When he had talked just now of "those dear 
to him," and had offered to be their friend, as 
though it were a favour on his part, he had felt 
inclined to knock him down. And yet, in truth, 
it had become necessary that somebody should 
befriend them. He himself was a hopelessly 
ruined man, while Holt was, by his own con- 
fession, very rich. He could not say that he had 
become so at his expense; nor, indeed, had his 
own losses, so far as he knew, been of the least 
advantage to the other; but, somehow, he felt 
as though he had been the man^s cat^s-paw. As 
to the Lara, the speculation had been brought 
under his notice — ^Kke all the rest — ^by Holt, but 
in a more private sort of way ; it was a pet invest- 
ment of Holt's own, and at one time they had 
possessed nearly the whole mine between them* 
Then, as the shares rose, Holt had, it seemed, 
sold out— as, indeed, he had advised Dalton to 
do — ^while he had held on; and the end was that 
the one had come out of it all safe, and with a 
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large sum in pockety while the other had IcN^t 
his all^ and more than his all; for Dalton had 
not only lost his own money, but that of his wife, 
which, by her own wish, and from her unbounded 
confidence in him, had not been settled upon her 
at their marriage. His shame and horror were 
so great, that for the moment he had not dared 
to look that part of the matter in the face, but 
had forced his thoughts, as we have said, to travel 
back over that fatal part of his lifers journey on 
which Richard Holt had first become his com- 
panion; He had felt of late months that com- 
panionship growing more and more distasteful 
to him, but at the same time more indispen- 
sable; he distrusted him in his heart, though, 
as reason told him, without any justification for 
such a feeling. He had begun to hate the man 
because he thought he saw he had had the 
audacity to look even beyond his frieaidship ; and 
though up to that night he had been able to regard 
his pretensions with grim contempt, he could not 
do so now. It was that reflection which had, in 
fact, made him so rude to Holt at parting an hour 
or so ago — ^for so long had he been chewing the 
bitter cud of memory — ^and which now made the 
man so loathsome to him. And yet his mind 

preferred to dwell upon him, and }a& relations 

L 2 
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with himself, rather than upon his own ruin, and 
the effects that must necessarily result from it. 
For what was underlying all his thoughts, and 
tincturing their sadness with a bitterness far 
beyond that of the waters of death, was the con- 
sciousness that when he left that room it must 
needs be to seek the presence of his wife, to tell 
that dear one of the blow which had hurled her 
and hers from wealth to poverty, and that it was 
his own hand that had inflicted it. 

How cold and cruel, in her stately beauty. 
Nature looked that night ! how unmoved by the 
agony of his soul ! How peacefully slept the moon- 
beams on the crags, as though to the lullaby of 
the river^s song! If he shot himself, or cut his 
throat, she would still smile on. If he shot 
himself ! The thought recurred to him with a 
terrible impetuosity, before which all mere sen- 
timental reflections vanished. Would it not be 
better to put a bullet through his braia, and have 
done with life, the sweets of which had been 
squeezed out, and nothing left but the bitter 
rind? He could do no good to his wife and 
children by living on, for he could never be their 
bread-winner. How could he — he who had done 
nothing from his youth up but fare of the best, 
without toil of brain or muscle— he who had paid 
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nothing but a light jest or two for liis place in 
the world — ^hope to support these helpless ones^ 
being himself so helpless ? Nay, he would be a 
burden on them, rather, for a woman and children 
might find shelter which could not for very shame 
be accepted by a man like him. In all respects it 
would be better for them that he should die. As 
for the sin of it, and his own punishment here- 
after, it did not at that moment enter into his 
calculations; if he thought of himself at all, it 
was to reflect that if he killed himself then and 
there, he should be spared the interview which 
was awaiting him below-stairs. He threw a glance 
round the room, just as Holt had done upon 
leaving it; but it fell upon nothing in the way 
of weapon, unless a gilt paper-knife, with a tiger's 
tooth for handle, could be called so, with which 
lie remembered, with strange distinctness, cutting 
''Blackwood'^ the last time he had visited Biver- 
side in the spring. The magazine had contained 
some forecast of the coming general election^ and 
amongst other places had mentioned Bampton as 
wavering in its allegiance, and likely, tiioagii 
after many years of fidelity, to retimi a liberal 
candidate. The vacancy in the boroo^ bad taken 
place through the death of ita reprcfiitatire IIm? 
constifcnencies in general not hsriDg as jet been 
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appealed to; but the appreliensioii expressed by 
the reviewer had proved groundless^ to his cost* 
T3xm Gampden and himself had smiled over it at 
the txme^ and how confident he had been of the 
contrary issue — ^for Bampton had even then been 
in his eye, although vaguely — and how valueless 
and utterly uninteresting the whole subject had 
now become I If he had been a Member of 
Parliament even, instead of a rejected candidate^ 
it would have availed him nothing, but only have 
made his fall the greater. It was not probable, 
thought he grimly, that any difference would be 
made in the manner of his reception in the next 
world, from his having been chosen by the electors 
of Bampton or not. A tiger's tooth ! It was not 
by a bite, as he had read, that the tiger killed hia 
man, but by one blow of his mighty paw. That 
must be an easy death to die ; but the method 
was exceptional, and not within his reach. H!e 
took from his pocket a little pen-knife; its handle 
was of tortoiseshell, inlaid with silver, and upon 
it was a date engraved. Jenny had given it to 
him upon his birthday^ years ago, when she was 
quite a duld, ailing in health, indeed, but before 
her disease had declared itself. ^'It will not cot 
OUT love, dear papa,'' she had said, alluding to 
the proverb and her present. His hand trembled 
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for a moment^ and he felt that sting in his eyelids 
which is the precursor of the bitterest tears^ but 
no tears fell. Since he loved her so much, it was 
the more necessary that he should do the best he 
could to smooth her life-path; and the best he 
could do was to die. That he honestly believed, 
for he was probably unaware how forcibly his own 
personal misery was impelling him to such a 
course. The blade was as keen as a razor, and 
had a sharp point. If he had been a doctor, or 
had had any scientific knowledge — ^whereas, thought 
he, bitterly, ^'I know 'nothing^' — ^he would have 
known exactly where to strike, and all would have 
been over in a moment. He had read about '^ the 
jugular vein,'^ but he could not work up his mind 
to cut his throat ; he was not afiradd to do so, but 
the idea shocked his fastidiousness. ''What a 
fuss that woman would make about her carpet ! ^^ 
was a reflection, too, that characteristically crossed 
his mind. He remembered to have seen a surgeon 
of his acquaintance indicate the exact spot in the 
left side where even the thrust of a needle would 
cause instant death ; i£ that was the caae^ snrelj % 

knife like this Here a circumBtance occurred 

which disturbed him beyond meaanrew He heard 
the door behind him open and shut, and felt tiiat 
he was not alone. Was it poMiUe tfiek \m w'de. 
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alarmed by Iii3 prolonged absence, and knowing 
that the others had long since retired, had come 
up to look after him ? His face grew damp, and» 
the night air blowing cold npon it, he b^an to 
shiver; his hand became so unsteady that be 
could scarcely hold the knife, with which he now 
pretended to be paring his nails. 

'^1 hope I have not disturbed you, Mr. Dalton?'' 
said a cheerful voice. 

^' Thank heaven ! it is only Derwent,*' muttered 
the wretched man. 

'' I came up for a book that I had forgotten/' 
continued the young fellow, '^ and had no idea that 
you were still here. Your cigar is out ; shall I give 
you a light ? *' 

'' No, Jeff, thank you.'' 

There was something of sadness in the tone, that 
struck the lad's keen ear. 

" Can I do nothing for you ? You are not ill, I 
hope?'' 

"Not I, my boy; only a little down in the 
mouth, from being the rejected of Bampton. If 
you had had a vote, you would have plumped for 
me, would you not ? " 

" Indeed, Mr. Dalton, I would plump for you for 
everything ! " 

The genuineness of the young fellow's speech. 
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and its simplicity^ were such as a man like Dalton 
could not fail to feol, even in his present con- 
dition. 

"I have no doubt of that, JefE,'^ he replied, 
kindly. ^*You and I have always been good 
friends.'^ 

" But the goodness was on your side/* answered 
the boy, gravely. ^^ It is to no one's advantage in 
this house to be a friend of mine. It is every- 
body's advantage to be a friend of yours." 

Dalton laughed so mockingly, that the other 
paused in wonder, and when he continued, his 
voice had a still more earnest gravity. It was 
evident that he saw something was very wrong. 

" I am so powerless, Mr. Dalton ; but if the most 
I can do can be of the least service to you or yours^ 
you will not forget to make use of me. I have 
thews and sinews — ^but that is all, I am afraid.'' 

." And wind, Jeff — excellent wind, if what Tony 
was telling me to-night was true. You got into 
trouble about it, I hear, but you won the Guide 
Eace." 

" Yes : I came in first, though it was almost by 
a fiuke. If I had not gone at the brook, I should 
have been beaten. Here is the belt." And the lad 
exhibited that token of his prowess — which vanity 
had caused him to buckle round his waist, a broad 
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leathern strap with a silver clasp— with conscious 
pride. 

^' And did you get a prize in the wrestling-ring 
also ? Were you Hercules as well as Hippomenes ?'' 

" No : Mr. Holt said he thought that it would 
be considered ^unseemly' — ^he meant, I supposej 
caddish — ^and yet I almost thought that Tony 
would have persuaded him to try a fall himself. 
He will do anythuig for Tony, or for the girls, or 
for Mrs. Dalton — ^that I will say for him.^' 

" What a pity he. did not wrestle," observed 
Dalton, grimly. ^' They might have given him a 
cropper, some of them, big as he is.'' 

" Yes, indeed ; but he laughed it off by telling 
Tony that he couldn't do it because his life was 
not insured ; though of course he never meant to. 
I suppose I must thank him for sticking up for me 
to-night, and saying that it was by his advice I 
entered for the G-uide Bace; though it was not 
true ; and he only said it to please Kitty." 

At any other time that suggestion would have 
excited Dalton's wrath ; but he had not heard the 
boy's last words. A sentence that had just before 
dropped from his lips quite accidentaUy was ring- 
ing in his ears, and made him unconscious of the 
rest. 

" Well, well, Jeff, we must not talk any more 
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to-night, or Mrs. Campden will be accusing me of 
teaching you more bad habits — sitting up till the 
small hours, for one thing. Good-night, my lad." 

" Good-night, Mr. Dalton." As the boy withdrew, 
he noticed how his companion's face fell forward 
on his hands, and felt that he was in sore trouble. 
It was so strange to see the man whom he had 
always known so light and gay, in this sad case, 
that he was loath to leave him, even at his own 
request. Yet he felt he had no choice. He could 
not cure his grief, whatever it might be, or even 
soothe it, being, as he had said, so powerless. He 
never knew that — powerless though he was — ^his 
entrance into that room had saved a fellow-crea- 
ture from self-destruction. The words he had 
quoted from Holt's mouth, " Because my life is not 
insured,'' had reminded Dalton, who in his agony 
of regret and shame had clean forgotten the fact, 
that his own life was insured, and that the policy 
would be made void by his suicide. 

There was no escape left for him in his wretched- 
ness, even in death itself. 



CHAPTER X. 



A TBUB WIFE. 



When we poor sons of men are miserable, we are 
prone to think that we have reached a depth of 
distress beyond that which the experience of others 
has sounded, and approaching the very limit-^nd 
even exceeding it, since in despair we often seek 
refuge in the grave — which human nature can 
bear. The gentleman who has just been black- 
balled at the long-desired club ; the lady to whom 
the Lord Chamberlain has refused permission to 
present herself at Her Majesty's Drawing-room ; the 
business man who finds himself unable to meet his 
engagements on the morrow; the wife who has 
just discovered the unfaithfulness of her husband : 
all these, although suffering such different degrees 
of woe, imagine that not in the condemned cell of 
Newgate itself is to be found a mortal so utterly 
forsaken by the gods as they. It is the poor privi- 
lege of the wretched to exaggerate their calamities. 
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and perhaps John Dalton indulged himseK in this 
way Kke the rest. Yet it is difficult to imagine 
that that autumn morning dawned upon a human 
creature more wholly miserable than he, as he 
crept down the thick carpeted stairs and along the 
painted corridors of Eiverside to his own room. 
Everything about him breathed of wealth and 
luxury, while every thought within him pictured 
ruin. Hour after hour he had sat alone, till the cold 
gray light had broken over the crags of Bleabarrow, 
but not one ray of comfort had fallen upon him ; 
he had racked his brain for a single gleam of hope 
wherewith to mitigate the gloom of that confession 
which he must now needs make to his unsuspect- 
ing wife, and had found none. He had prayed, 
and his prayer had come back to him, as it 
seemed, rejected. There are agonies in which the 
impatient soul demands some visible sign of God's 
good providence, and being denied it, it dares to 
question His existence. There was no help for 
him, he cried in his exceeding bitterness, in God or 
man. As for himself, he was ready to own that he 
did not deserve such help; and if he had stood 
alone in the world, he would have taken his 
punishment, doggedly perhaps, but without repin- 
ing or complaint. He was no coward, though in 
that dark hour (as generally happens) his very 
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vivacity of spirits, quickened by long years of pros- 
perity and success, showed liis seamy side, and 
made him proportionably prone to despondency; 
but his apprehensions for the fate of those he loved, 
and whom his f oUy had dragged down to the dust, 
were overwhelming. 

His delicate and devoted wife ; Batty, with her 
beauty and expectations ; Jenny, prostrated by her 
illness, and for whom until now everything had 
been done to prevent even the winds of heaven 
from visiting her too roughly; little Tony, with 
his education but just begun, and looking forward 
to being an Eton boy: each of these pictures, iio 
gaze on which had hitherto been the pride of his 
life, was now become to him terrible to look upon j 
and yet, alas, they were living realities. The pros- 
pect was not to be evaded or shut out j not one of 
these beloved portraits could he turn with its face 
to the wall. 

As he drew near his dressing-room, his step fell 
more lightly on the carpet, and he turned the 
handle of the door very softly, lest his wife, who 
slept in the next apartment, should be disturbed^ 
His intention was on no account to waken her, but 
to suffer her to sleep on until near her usual hour 
for being called, when he nrast needs tell her his 
ill news. It would be the last sleep free from care 
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tliat she would ever have ; and as for him, there was 
small chance of his losing consciousness of his 
woes even for a moment. To his surprise, however, 
on entering his dressing-room, the window-curtains 
of which were of course closed, excluding the dawn, 
he perceived a strong light under the door that 
communicated with the next apartment. At the- 
same moment he heard his name called in those dear 
accents the sound of which had hitherto been ever 
as music to his ear. Now, they only evoked a 
shudder. Without trusting himself to answer, for 
he was sensible that he had lost control over his 
own tones, he summoned up a smile, and opened the 
door. To his great distress, he found Mrs. Dalton 
had not retired to her couch, but was sitting in her 
dressing-gown, awaiting him— as she had doubtless 
been for the last six hours. 

^'My dearest love, how can you be so im« 
prudent ?^^ 

He was careful for her health at all times, and 
there was an especial reason for her taking care 
of it for the next few months to come; for the 
moment, he only thought of that, and not of the 
sad burden of woe which he had come to share 
with her. 

"I could not sleep, dear,'' said she, ten- 
derly, '' until I had Been you, and heard from 
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your own lips what it was that has troubled 
you so/' 

Here, as it might seem, was his opportunity 
of gently breaking to her his terrible, news; but 
no sooner did it present itself than his courage failed 
him. What hurry was there, after all, to introduce 
this innocent and unsuspicious creature to irrepar- 
able calamity ? He had made up his mind, indeed, 
to do so that very morning, but it now struck him 
that there was no need for such great haste as that. 
The blow, indeed, must fall ; but it would not do so 
immediately, and it was his duty to prepare her 
for it by gradations. Any sudden shock to one in 
her delicate situation might have a serious efEect, 
and was to be avoided. Though death was sweet 
to himself, because of the evil that he had wrought 
her, he shrank from contemplating it — ^miserable 
though her life might be— in connection with her. 

" My darling, you alarm me beyond measure : to 
lose your natural rest is to do yourself, just now, 
a serious injury. My news, whatever it be, might 
surely wait for the moming.^^ 

" I must know what it is, John — I must, indeed," 
pleaded she ; and she rose from her chair, and 
placing a thin white hand upon each of his 
shoulders, looked straight into his eyes. " Do not 
tell me it was the election only. Have I known 
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and loved you all these years not to know better 
than that ? Thank Grod, you are well ! — ^in health 
at least — and the children are well. If I had not 
had them under my own eye to-night, I should . 
have thought, when I looked upon your face, that 
there was something amiss with them. What else, 
John, can have happened to so change you ? '^ 

" To change me, Edith ? I flattered myself my 
manner was much the same to-night as usual. 
But it is quite true that something has happened 
to trouble me/' 

" Then it is a mere money trouble ? " 

'' It is a money trouble, but a very severe one/' 

" Thank God, thank God, it is no worse ! '' said 

Mrs. Dalton, fervently. " That nothing of blame or 

shame could be laid to your door, I knew ; but I 

was apprehensive — I always have been — ^that your 

connection with Mr. Holt might lead you into 

some painful position. Your reference to him in 

your letter of this morning made me uneasy. 

None of us like the man; we are only women, 

moved by instinct, and not by reason; but since 

snch a f eelinsr was conmion to all three of us '' 



'^ There seemed something in it — eh, my dar- 
ling ? '' observed Dalton, finishing the uncompleted 
sentence. He found his task much easier now tbaii 
he conld have hoped for. What hi« wife had 

VOL. I. ^ 
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said 'was strai^ely consonant "with his own recent 
tlionghts. He knew that Holt was no favonritB 
ynth. her or with the girls, but he had no idea 
that they entertained any such suspicions of him 
— -xinreasonable, as she herseK had said, yet sus- 
picions which he shared. In her case, however, 
he did not wish that they should be corroborated; 
it waB better she should feel he had been ruined 
by his own folly than another^s fraud, even if 
there had been fraud. 

"I know nothing against Holt^s honesty, my 
dear,^' continued he, gravely. '^But I did not 
wish you to speak to him about the election, lest 
you should have heard something from his lips 
which should be told only by my own. It was 
most essential to me, as I thought when I wrote 
that note, to succeed at Bampton ; my credit — ^by 
which I mean my commercial importance — ^would 
have been seriously afEected by the result ; but now 
all that has sunk into insignificance in the presence 
of Bn overwhelming calamity .^^ 

'^You have lost your fortune, John!^^ Her 
tone was grave, but very soft and gentle, and there 
was a smile of content upon her face, very strange 
to see at such a time. 

*^ Yes, dear, I have — God help me ! — every far- 
thing of it.' 



)^ 
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But you have not lost us, John ; I am still 
with you'' — ^her voice trembled a little, but she 
went bravely on — "and the dear children/' 

"Yes, darling; it is on your account and theirs 
— not on mine, God knows — ^that this has un- 
nerved me; that the burden seems more heavy 
than I can bear." 

"Then let us help you to carry it; what is 
heavy for one is light for four. The girls are old 
enough) and wise enough, to bear their part. 
What is the loss of money when love is left ! " 

" Edith, Edith ! you know not what you say ; 
you have not pictured to yourself what ruiu is. 
Did you not hear me say that I have lost my all ? 
— and, Heaven forgive me, your all also ! " 

She sank down in the chair, for her Hmbs had 
failed her, still retaining his hand within her own. 
" I did not understand," said she, in a faint voice ; 
" God help us ! " 

" Even she, devoted as she is, cannot image to 
herself," thought he, "my fatal folly, and forgive 
it; such a baseness as I have committed is mcoii' 
ceivable to her innocent and unselfish nature;; I 
am condemned by the sole judge to whom I cotM 
have looked for mercy." How wrong he wtm, hf/m 
little he knew her, notwithstanding tiuA hb ^jr*A 
her so ! When we stand before ibe Tpdi^B^stX^^aiir^ 
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of HeaYen itsdf we mar know — ^I trust we shall — 

a* 

a drriner pitj, bat Iiere on eurtli tliere is no saA 
nnstintiag' fount of pitr and forgireness as the 
Iieari of woman. 

''IVrdon me, dear John,'' were lier first Inoken 
wofds; ''the weakness has passed now, and I fed 
as befits jonr wife. Yes ; and I would not diange 
m J place to-night, this moment/^ taking his head 
within herhands^for he had cast himsdf npcn his 
knees at her feet, and hidden his ftce in an agony 
of remorse and shame, '^ with that of an j woman in 
this world, no matter bow rich — how proqieroas ! 
And I lore 700, John, better in joor poverty and 
Tonr rain than I haTe erer lored jon yet; and I 
win be tnie to yon, and be your he^p — as hdp maj^ 
be in me — and so will Kate and Jenny.^ 

Then die broke down. She coold have borne 
all hersdf , but the thoogbt of her children, and 
what they woold haTe to bear, was too nmch for 
her mother's Iraart. Hosband and wife mingled 
their tears togeOier — bitter tears of sdf -condemna- 
tion in the one case, and of tendterae^ and pity in 
the other. ''Hash ! '* said she — for a man's grief 
who has not shed a tear since childhood is always 
loud — ^ Jenny is a light sle^per^'' and she pointed 
to the door that led into the rocmi c^ the inTal^ 
''Now tdl me all about it» John; I can bear to 
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hear it mucli better than I can bear to wait. I 
know the worst; how can it hurt me, then, to 
know the shape in which it has come ! Nay, it is 
idle to talk of rest, of sleep ; I pray you tell me/' 

So, sitting hand in hand, John Dalton told her 
all, omitting only his suspicions concerning Holt. 

She listened attentively — asking a question 
calmly here and there, when she required some 
matter of business to be explained — to the bitter 
end. 

'^Then if the bad news about the mine should 
not be confirmed,*' said she, " our affairs would not. 
be so desperate ? '' 

''They are already confirmed, Edith; do not, I 
beseech you, indulge in any hope on that head. 
The mine was a swindle from the beginning.'' 

" Yet Mr. Holt persuaded you to invest in it ? " 

" Certainly ; he thought it a genuine thing and 
a very good thing; he purchased largely in it 
himself; that I know of my own personal know- 
ledge. 

And yet he sold them afterwards ? " 
Yes; but at a high premium. If I had 
followed his advice, I am bound to say I should 
have made money by it. I had taken — I don't 
know why, unless it was from what he had origin- 
ally told me— a fatal fancy to the investment.^ 



ft 
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" And to whom did Mr. Holt sell liis shares ?*' 

^' I don't know ; it was doubtless done througli 
a broker, and he may not even know himself. 
Why do you ask that question ?'' 

"From ignorance, my dear. I understand na 
more of such matters than our little Tony.'* 

" Poor boy 1 " sighed Dalton, despondently. 
The mention of his son brought keenly to his mind 
that sense of ruin which this discussion about the 
Lara had for the moment diverted from it. 

"Welly darling, we must look about us,*' said 
Mrs. Dalton, cheerfully, "and plan what is to be 
done. A man of your talents, who has got sa 
many influential friends, need not, surely, long 
remain without some lucrative employment.'"* 

John Dalton had had some experience of place-^ 
hunting, though not upon his own account, and he 
knew that in that, description of sport the " bTank 
days '' were many, and that those even of the most 
skilful huntsmen who " find " at all are few. The 
humiliation of beggary would be terrible to him,, 
and how often would he have to beg and be 
refused. 

"There are the Skiptons, you know, darling;; 
they have always been such friends of ours, and 
Sir William, who is in the Ministry, would surely 
exert himself £or your sake." 
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Her husband shook his head, as though he did 
not entertain much hope of assistance from that 
quarter. Sir William, although he waa the Attor- 
ney-general, was a dull man, and Dalton had more 
than once expressed his opinion to that effect — of 
course in the politest possible manner — ^when they 
chanced to differ. Their familiea were very inti- 
mate, but the men themselves were as opposite as 
the poles, and had no very high opinion, of one 
another. Twenty-four hours ago, it would have 
seemed as impossible to Dalton to have asked a 
favour of Sir William Skipton as to pick his 
pocket; he would not have done it had he been 
starving. But the question now waa whether he 
could bring himself to do it, to provide bread for 
his children. 

"Then there is Cousin Tatham, John; I ant 
sure he has always expressed the highest admira^ 
tion of your talents.^' 

Poor Dalton winced at this* Lord Tatliam, a 
distant relative of his wife, was- a venerable noUe- 
man who enjoyed a certain insignificant appoint- 
ment about the Court; and though^ from lik 
appearance of wisdom and gravity, he mi^t have 
sat upon the woolsack to represent tiie Ix>rd 
Chancellor in his absence, he warn, in fact, a 
nonentity; a mere stuffed personage irith a bag- 
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wig and sword. He was^ it is trae^ always talTring 
about his patronage, but it was only the appoint- 
ment of the royal footmen that lay within his 

gift. 

While Mrs. Dalton thus imagined to herself 
that the Court and the Ministry would both be 
interested in her husband^s favour, he himself 
was rapidly reviewing in his own mind all the 
really possible chances that were open to him, and 
they seemed few indeed. He had friends, it is 
true, upon whom he could rely for sympathy, 
and even, perhaps, for material aid — ^though in a 

• 

shape which, even now, he could not conceive 
himself capable of accepting — ^but they were men 
of his own style and character, genial, agreeable 
fellows, and who had, with few exceptions, never 
sought to burden themselves with the duties, and 
therefore the privileges of office. He felt that 
they coul^ have nothing to give him in the way 
of employment. He had a slight acquaintance, 
indeed, with a Minister or two beside Sir William, 
but he had always attached himself to the other 
faction in politics> and it was unreasonable to 
expect that his late attempt upon the virtue of 
the borough of Bampton, though it had failed, 
would recommend him to their good offices. 

Nothing very practical, indeed, came out of the 
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long discussion that took place that weary morn- 
ing, concerning future ways and means, between 
husband and wife, yet Dalton found an unexpected 
solace in it. 

He had never before taken Edith into his con- 
fidence upon the state of his afEairs; and her 
sagacity and common-sense, wherever her know- 
ledge of the grounds upon which to build was 
equal to his own, surprised him. We do not give 
the angels such credit for aptitude for worldly 
wisdom as perhaps they deserve. Mrs. Dalton's 
views were doubtless sanguine ; she had much 
more confidence not only in her husband's friends, 
but in his own abilities, than he had himself; 
but if sympathy is not help, it is next akin to it, 
•and liope begets hope; and before their talk was 
over^ Dalton was certainly in a less despairing 
mood than he had been some hours ago. 

Though his wife had suggested much, she had 
stipulated but one thing — namely, that their mu^ 
f ortoue should, iE possible, be kept from the know* 
ledge of their children until their return to their 
own tome. '' Let them enjoy thom»elv€» for th© 
few days that remain of our viuit here, iobn ; jt 
will be easier to break this now* when we m^ *.ii 
together under our own roof; nor ^j | ^j^^ 
unless you see any good retrntm ifj ^ ^jtAr^m^ 
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that our host and hostess should learn what has 
befallen us, while we remain their guests/' 

It was out of the true mother's heart, we may 
be sure, that the first q»dvice was given; but of 
the source of the second I am not so certain — 
perhaps it was a little womanly pride. Her 
connection with the Campdens had always been 
on equal terms, and she shrank, though the change 
must needs come sooner or later, from its being* 
placed on another footing. Or, perhaps, she 
thought that Julia would not prove the most 
sympathising of friends at such a crisis. 

To both conditions Dalton would have willingly 
assented, but he feigned objections in order ta 
gain compliance, by giving way, with a stipulation 
of his own— namely, that Edith should retire ta 
rest for the little time that now intervened before 
her usual hour for being called. To this she was with 
diflSculty persuaded, and presently, worn out with 
watching, and weariness and woe, she fell asle^. 

As the dayhght struggled in, and lit up her 
delicate wan face, as it lay beside his own^ a 
new fear crept into his aching heart, and mingled 
with its other tenants. Suppose that his faithful 
and beloved companion should perish in her 
coming trial, and leave him alone in the dark 
days to cornel The thought was agonising, but 
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only in consonance with those which already beset 
him. That worst, at which, when we have arrived, 
it is said that ^^ things must mend,'' he felt was 
limitless in evil. There are times when poor 
humanity rejects the smooth prophecy, "Heaven 
will never desert me so utterly as to suffer this 
to happen or that;'* but, with sickening fear, 
expects the utmost caruelty of Fate. 



CHAPTER XL 

MB. HOLT^S ADVICE. 

When we lose one very dear to us, by death, the 
agony culminates at once ; there is nothing more 
dreadful to be felt than it — it will break out again 
and again with intense severity, but always with a 
less violence than in the black hour of bereave- 
ment, and a day comes, sooner or later, when our 
friends — the best of whom do not know us half so 
well as we know ourselves — ^remark to one another : 
*' He has got over it.^^ The effect of a great stroke 
of ill-luck — of a very heavy pecuniary misfortune, 
for example — ^is generally quite different. The 
blow prostrates us for the moment, but almost 
directly afterwards vitality asserts itself; we are 
revived by a host of hopes, each insignificant in 
itself, and which, since they cannot coalesce, have 
reaUy no practical value ; but they inspire courage. 
A drowning man is said to catch at a straw, and 
ten thousand straws floating about him would 
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doubtless proportionably excite his hope, thougli 
they would be of no more help than one, unless 
they could be formed into a straw rich. And thus 
it was with John Dalton, when he woke — ^for 
'' merciful nature '^ had given him nearly an hour's 
forgetfulness — to find himself, for the first time, 
a ruined man. We say '^for the first time,'' because 
many respectable persons are ruined many times> 
and to them the picture I have painted of this 
man's wretchedness will doubtless have appeared 
too highly coloured. Nay, they will assert, ''Not 
even at first did we give way in such a miserable 
manner." Very likely, my friends. Are you quite 
sure that you really lost anything? Had you 
anything of your own to begin with ? And did 
you not go into that particular line of business 
which proved so unfortunate with this catastrophe 
already more or less before your eyes? Now, 
John Dalton could scarcely have been more 
astonished at what had befallen him had he 
suddenly found himself changed into a bird or a? 
beast. 

He had left his own line in life, and entered into' 
'' commercial enterprise," it is true, with no higher- 
aim than his own butler, who would doubtless 
now take a public-house with the money saved in 
his own service, namely, " to better himself ;" but he- 
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Imd had no idea of risking his all upon the result ; 
and the shock — now he found that he had lost his 
all — ^was by consequence the greater. Still, as we 
have said, the clouds seemed to lift a little that 
morning. He was able to put in a cheerful appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table ; nor throughout that 
day, except that he at times appeared pre-occupied^ 
could you have guessed the load of care he bore 
upon his shoulders. The Pall Mall confirmed the 
news of the previous morning, however— another 
commercial collapse, though, fortunately, it was 
understood to affect only a limited circle, had 
taken place in the case of the La/ra mine ; it had 
been egregiously puffed, but had now gone the 
way of most mines; the expert sent out by the 
committee of English shareholders had "cabled" 
news that the speculation was next door to worth- 
less; that the proceeds of the mine would not 
even pay for its working. The shares, which but 
the other day had been at a high premium, were 
now unquotable. The fifteen thousand pounds 
which Dalton had invested in it, and which 
represented about half the value of the English 
shares, were irrevocably gone. 

Convinced of this, he did not lose a post in 
privately communicating with such friends as he 
thought might have the power to serve him. He 
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was frank with them, and yet concise. ''I have 
lost all my money, and urgently require some 
employment — ^the more lucrative the better,^' was 
the burden of each note. After despatching 
them he felt relieved, as a man will do who has 
done his best to help himself. 

"From BO large a principal of good- will,'' 
thought he, " I shall surely get a sufficient return 
of interest for my needs."" Nor did he in this 
calculation overestimate his popularity; almost 
everybody liked John Dalton, and would have done 
him a good turn if they could. 

At dinner he was exceedingly amusing, and 
excited Mrs. Oampden's indignation by a spirited 
defence of the Indian system of suttee. The chief 
objection to death, in the case of comparatively 
young persons, he argued, was that no dear ones 
have preceded them into the dark and silent 
land; whereas the old may flatter themselves 
with the idea of rejoining their kinsfolk and 
acquaintances. Thus, although it might be a 
little selfish in His Highness, nothing was more 
natural than that an Indian prince, finding him- 
self on the point of departure from this world, 
should require his favourite wives and servants to 
accompany him upon his journey to the other, 
where it was only too probable that he would 
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not find persons to understand his little ways, 
and make him comfortable. 

" I call it most abominably wicked/' said Mrs. 
Campden. 

" Doubtless it is, my dear madam ; I only said it 
was natural, which, indeed, corroborates the view 
of the Church of England upon original sin/' 

Mrs. Campden did not quite understand this 
logic, but she had a strong suspicion that her guest 
was joking — a thing which in itself she detested— 
and, what was worse, that he was joking at her own 
expense. She showed considerable annoyance; 
nor could Mrs. Dalton avoid casting a reproachful 
glance at her husband. '^ Is this a time,'' it seemed 
to say, " to give offence to friends, when it is so 
necessary to rally them round us?" But the fact 
was that it was the very consciousness of that 
necessity which tempted Dalton to show his inde- 
pendence, by carrying to some extremity that 
guerilla warfare which had always existed between 
his hostess and himself. 

Mrs. Campden had her revenge, if she had only 
known it; for she was very loquacious about 
certain plans for the future, in which Mrs. Dalton 
and her daughters had their share, with respect to 
her next visit to London. Mary, as had been 
arranged, was to stay with the girls in Cardigan 
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place for some weeks, during which all sorts of 
gaieties were to be enjoyed; and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Campden were themselves to come np to town, 
and exchange their present position as host and 
hostess for that of guests. In all these projects the 
wherewithal was, of course, taken for granted and 
as a matter of course; and it cut Dalton to the 
heart to hear the eagerness with which his daughters 
entered into them. In a few weeks' time, as he 
bitterly reflected, there would be no home, even 
for themselves, f^^r less to offer to others. 

His position during this unhappy day was, how- 
ever, a less painful one than that of his wife ; for 
she could not escape without attracting notice from 
the society of those dear ones whose unconscious 
gaiety inflicted upon her a thousand stabs, while 
her husband could seek solitude or the companion- 
ship of those comparatively indifferent to him, 
under pretence of transacting business. Indeed, 
he foun^l some relief from his pressing anxieties in 
conversation with Holt himself, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable light in which he had begun to 
regard him. The man had a clear head for affair*, 
and was able to place his position and obligatioiw 
before him with a greater definitenes* than lay iu 
his own power. 

It is something to know where y<m t^e, howt$Yi$r 
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uncomfortable may be your predicament ; and 
with this information Dalton was by this means 
suppKed. If he was "sold up to-morrow," there 
would be three thousand pounds left for the 
support of his wife and family ! a sum which had 
hitherto about represented his annual income. 

" So you can live a whole year, my good 
fellow, as you have been accustomed to do,'' said 
Holt, cheerfully ; " and, in the meantime, the 
deuce is in it, if, with such influential friends as 
you possess, some post is not ofiEered you/' 

There were three things in this speech that 
annoyed Dalton excessively. 

In the first place, he did not like the familiarity 
of it — ^the phrase " my good fellow " had not often 
been in Holt's mouth, even if he had ever before 
used it; it seemed to him that the man was 
taking liberties with him because of his downfalls 
Secondly, he thought he detected a sneer in the 
tone in which his " influential friends " were men* 
tioned. It had been the object of Holf s ambition 
to be introduced to these friends, but their ac- 
quaintance could scarcely have been satisfactory to 
him, and it seemed probable that he meant to 
imply that they were broken reeds to lean upon, 
taking it for granted that they would be no more 
sympathetic with Dalton than they had been to 
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himself. Thirdly, and most of ell, he was irritated 
at the man's supposing he could be so madly selfish 
as to continue the same course of life, under his 
changed circumstances, as he had hitherto done; 
Nevertheless, he restrained his passion. 

^^You must take me for a very phlegmatic 
fellow, Holt — ^not to say a knave and a fool— to 
suppose I could enjoy such a year of prosperity as 
you suggest/* 

"Indeed, I meant no offence. I have known 
many a man, in a worse pickle than you, go on pre- 
cisely the same way as though, lie had not lost a 
shilling ; and in the end, none but myself and one 
or two more ever knew that lie had lost one. 
With a year to turn about in ^' 

" Don't talk such sheer nonsense ! '' interrupted 
Dalton, impatiently. " Such a phrase may mean 
something with your City friends, who have always 
got some scheme or sjxother of enriching them- 
selves at the expense of the pubhc ; but as addressed 
to me, you must know it is mere moonshine^' 

" live on fifteen hundred, then, for double the 
time. Surely in two years' — ^ 

'' No ! '' broke iu iiie other. " I am not hkely 
to act a he any more, I hope, than to teU one. I 
shaU make no secret to any one, after I have left 
this house, of the ruin that has befallen me/' 

N 2 
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*' Yon will do as you please, Dalton, of course ; 
but I see no reason why you should cry stinking 
fish. Nobody likes a man the better, or feels more 
inclined to help him, because he is poor; and then 
there is your family to be considered/' 

'' Sir ! '* cried Dalton, sternly, " I beg you will 
confine your observations to those affairs in which 
I have asked your advice. My wife and children 
will be guided by my own judgment in this matter, 
and by it alone.'' 

Mr. Holt shrugged his shoulders, and threw 
his hands up (in the style that he believed to be 
continental) with an air so peculiarly vulgar, that 
it would have aroused Dalton's disgust under any 
circumstances; as it was he felt his contempt for 
this man fast changing into a consuming hate. 
^^ It is impossible to discuss this question, Dalton, 
if, in every suggestion of mine, you are determined 
to find some ground of quarrel. In my humble 
opinion, to inform the world of your ruin is to 
make that ruin certain. Men put water into a 
pump to make it draw; but if they know there is 
nothing in the well, they spare their labour. 
Except in the way of charily, no moneyed man 
will help you if you begin by acknowledging 
yourself bankrupt." 

''And who told you, sir, that I was going to 
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ask any man for liis money ? " The tone and 
manner of Dalton were so threatening that Holt^ 
who had recommenced his continental shrag^ de- 
sisted from it half-way ; his shoulders went up but 
did not come down again^ so that he remained like 
the famous jumping frog, who could not start by 
reason of the small-shot in his insidow 

" I did not mean that you were going to beg, 
of course; but money or credit may certainly be 
very necessary for you, and that at once, supposing 
there is bad news from Brazil/' 

'' Bad news from Brazil ! Do you mean as 
respects the Lara ? Why, we have had such bad 
news already, that I don't see how it can be worse. 
I take it for granted that the shares must be paid 
up in full, and are worthless, and that all my fifteen 
thousand pounds are gone/' 

''That is certain. But is it possible you have 
forgotten the fact that the liability is unlimited ? " 

The conversation we have been describing took 
place in the library at Biverside — a magnificent 
roam, so contrived that to those within it there 
appeared no door at all, all the walk being lined 
from floor to ceiling with splendidly-baand book». 
These gorgeous volumes, all gilt and coloiu> m well 
as tbe three large windows on which the dtbmmoon 
son was shining, now b^an to rewclwe beCcve tiw 
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unhappy Dalton's eyes ; the world spun round with 
him^ and that so fast^ that it seemed he had no 
breath to reply to his companion's words. 

"You did know that they were unlimited^ of 
course ? '' continued the other, after a long pause. 

"I did; but you told me — ^you yourself — ^thai 
they were only nominally so; that the operations 
of the mine were on a comparatively small scale, 
and that we should never be required to pay up 
the shares in full, much less to become liable for 



more/' 



i( 



I daresay I did, my good fellow ; but then I 
was deceived, like yourself. How could I know 
that the speculation would turn out to be so 
disastrous ? '^ 

"You mean that you did not know it was a 
swindle ? '' 

"Well, a swindle is a harsh term/' 
^'It is the name, you have read, which the 
expert sent out by the committee has given to the 
whole concern: he says there is no gold worth 
4Bpeaking of, and that an attempt was made to 
*^t' the mine, in order to deceive him. In my 
opinion, to call men rogues who are capable -of 
fiuch a plot as that, is to pay them a complinoifint. 
They are unmitigated cheats and scoundrels, who 
deserve to be laid by their heels in jail, and 
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would be likelj to co]itaimiiat& those they found 
there/' 

" My good friend^ one must take matters as one 
finds them. If I could have foreseen that the 
promoters of the enterprise were such as you 
describe, you may be sure I should not have in- 
vested my own money in it, even for a day. It is 
no use crying over spilt milk; let us look at the 
matter like practical men. It is quite possible 
that the paid-up shares may cover all expenses; 
but, on the other hand, they may not; in which 
case it will be necessary that your friends should 
stand by you. I beg, my dear Dalton, that you 
will consider me as one of them, and certainly not 
the least interested in your welfare. I will myself 
be responsible for any liability you may incur in 
the Lara, over and above the amount of the shares. 
If you doubt the genuineness of my offer, let me 
put it on paper.'' 

"You are very good, I am sure," returned 
Dalton, keeping his eyes fixed upon the carpet, 
and speaking as if every word was dragged from 
liiTTi by force. "Your word is quite a sufficient 
guarantee of your wish to serve me," 

Whatever happened, he was resolutely deter- 
mined that he would never lay himself under an 
obligation to this man. 
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''Good? Not at all, my dear fellow/' replied 
the otlier, clieerfally; ''it is in such circumstanoes 
as tlie present that a friend shonid show himself 
friendly. There is many a one who will lend you 
money, I donH donbt; but come to me firsts I 
beg of yon. As to security, be snre I shall nerer 
look for it; and as to interest, I hope I may be 
allowed to say that another sort of interest, which 
I feel in the well-being of yon and yonrs, will more 
than repay me for either risk or loss/' 

"Yon are very good,'' repeated Daltcm, me- 
chanically. 

It was not a hearty acknowledgment, isat less* 
an eager acceptance of his offer ; but Holt seemed 
well content with it ; perhaps he felt that it was 
something that he had been allowed to say "you 
and yonrs " without awakening the passionate re- 
sentment that he had aroused the previous night* 
If the gain was a small one, it had at least been 
made in a short time. 

" We shall not know about this precious mine,- 
I suppose, for certain, until next mail ? " inquired 
Dalton, after a pause. 

"Nor even then, perhaps, as to the liability.. 
They are sure of you, you see, confound them ! or 
think themselves so ; though, in such a case, con- 
sidering how you have been imposed upon, there 
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would be ample justification for your washing your 
hands of the whole matter. I know many a man 
that would do so, nor would the world blame him/* 

" I don't understand you. How could I wash 
my hands of it ? '' 

" Well, of course it's a matter of feeling ; I am 
not recommending you, mind, to take any stops of 
the kind; but it would only bo acting in self- 
defence, if you were to say : ' I have paid enough, 
and more than enough, for what was always worth- 
less, and I will pay no more.' You might realino 
what you could, and take yourself 'out of tho 
jurisdiction of the court,' as the phrase is — to 
Sweden, for example." 

'' What ! and leaye the rest of the sbaroholdijrs 
to bear the brant of it ? " 

" That, of coarse, soands like injustir;#5 ; but tliii 
question is, who are the other uhArehohUrrn If I'liiU'ii 
is not one of them who has lost fifUmi iSummuA, nv 
five thousand, I will answer f/>r it, himhUs yr/unwilf , 
Perhaps you are the only s/Jvr/it fttMt^ -/ f^nh'\^ 
know, mind, bnt it is a« \ike\y m suA^ of if^i wl#//lii 
lot. If you were oat of th/? Why, ii i/»J^ht/ hoi \m 
worth their while to harfc h> *Fi//t Hi huySuftiy *fJ«Mi/' 

''Then yon think 1 *b^/tiW Him/'/m4 fy/ tiw^Um 
with my wife and iamily ? '^ 

''I confeM I thmk umtAl \p\m0$H w^mUl \f^ $tu^ 
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puted to you, if you withdrew yourself till matters 
were settled, either to that country or elsewhere ; 
but as to your taking Mrs. Dalton and the young 
ladies, that seems to me quite out of the question/^ 

*^ It is not more out of the question than that I 
should go myself, Holt,^' answered Dalton; coldly. 
^'Pray understand that I am not yet a scoundrel, 
although I find myself connected with schemers, 
such as started the Lara ; it wiU save you a great 
deal of pains in making any future suggestions, if 
you keep that in mind/^ As he said this, Dalton 
rose from his chair, and pushing open the *^ dummy '^ 
door, formed of the backs of books, walked out of 
the room, leaving his companion to his meditations. 

Mr. Richard Holt, however, was not a man to 
easily take offence (unless it was to his advantage- 
as it sometimes was — ^to do so) ; he doubtless made 
allowance for the soreness of one in whom the sense 
of ruin was so recent ; and when he met his friend 
an hour or so afterwards in the drawing-room, it 
was with his usual air and manner. Dalton, on his 
part, also soon recovered himself ; he could not but 
reflect that he had heard Holt give utterance to 
the like lax opinions and advice with respect to 
others, and had not rebuked him ; so that it was 
not surprising he should have suggested such a 
course in his own case, without apprehension of 
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giving offence. In spite of his dislike for the man, 
his company for the present was ahnost necessary 
to him ; he was the only person — save his wife, 
who did not understand them — to whom he could 
speak unreservedly respecting his affairs. 

Holt might be useful to him yet ; he had a keen 
practical mind, and if his advice had been at one 
time fatal to hini, it could be no longer harmful, 
since he had nothing to lose. So much of assist- 
ance it seemed to him he had a right to claim. 
But as to accepting from him any such help as had 
been suggested, that was not to be thought of. 
He had never been indebted to him for any favour 
— ^his instinct had warned him against that from 
the first ; and now least of all, in his wretchedness 
and ruin, did he feel inclined to accept assistance at 
his hands. 



CHAPTER XIL 



SYMPATHETIC INK. 



The days at Biverside went on as of old: there 
were croquet-parties, riding parties, water-partieB, 
during the day-time ; and in the evening there were 
dinner-parties, dancing parties, and charades. The 
house was neither gayer nor less gay than it was 
wont to be, and in all these entertainments John 
.Dalton bore his part — ^which was always the chief 
part. He possessed the reputation of being the 
" life and soul ^' of every social gathering, and he 
had to sustain it ; just as a great nobleman must 
'^ keep up '* his vast estate, although he is in reality 
as poor as his meanest tenant. It was not so 
difficult a task as many would imagine. The high 
spirits which had hitherto carried him so bravely 
and buoyantly on the very top of the wave, it is 
true, had vanished; but the light maimer and 
the sparkling wit remained — ^they had become as 
natural to him as pomposity or melancholy to- 
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another; and it needed a keen observer to note 
that paste had taken the place of the diamond. It 
was only remarked of him that he was growing 
cynical, a condition at which most men of wit and 
pleasure arrive long before his time of life. 

Jenny, indeed, had gravely asked : '^ Mamma, 
what is the matter with dear papa V^ And when 
her mother had answered, '^ Nothing, darhng,'^ she 
came to the conclusion there was something very 
bad indeed. But Jenny, as we have heard her 
observe, was a looker-on at the game of life, and 
saw more of it than the players. 

On the third day, the answers to John Dalton's 
applications to his friends began to arrive; each of 
them a page of human nature, complete and cha- 
racteristic in itself, yet differing from all the rest 
only in degree. He was a man too popular with 
the crowd — ^f or the ^^ crowd " is a term that suits 
with the highest fashion and the most cultured 
minds, as fitly as with the lowest and the most 
ignorant — to have secured the best sort of friends. 
He had '^ dulled his palm '^ too much with welcom- 
ing mere comrades, to have grappled to himself 
true men with hooks of steel. That kind, perhaps, 
did not exist in the society among which he had 
moved, and where camaraderie rather than friend- 
ship was cultivated ; but such hearts as there had 
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been to win, he had really won. He did not 
receiye one letter such as satirists have described 
as the reply of a rich man to a mined one. No 
man absolutely tnmed his back upon him^ or 
offered him a five-pound note in compromise and 
farewell. 

His knowledge of the world had doubtless pre- 
vented him from applying to the intrinsically base. 
Yet these letters were very various — there were 
some that brought the blood into his cheek for 
very shame^ and some the tears into his eyes^ 
with their outspoken tenderness and genero^ty. 
There were apprehensive letters — or what, perhaps^ 
his soreness only took for such; letters in which he 
thought he read a fear lest the writer should 
be called upon to put his hand into his pocket «^ 
and there were letters in which such offers as 
the following were to be found, couched in more 
OP less delicate phrase: '^As to money, my dear 
fellow, though you do not mention it, and I am 
afraid would be backward in doing so, pray 
remember, if you should want a banker, to apply 
to me/' 

Three letters in which that suggestion was 
made came from very wealthy men, who had 
never in their lives known what it was to want 
a shilling, or a thousand pounds. If they had 
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made their money, their readiness to appreciate 
the want of it in another would have been less 
surprising. As it was, their generosity over- 
whelmed him; while it pricked his pride only 
a very little, for he had not the smallest intention 
of taking advantage of their offers. These last 
two classes were, of course, at the opposite ends 
of the scale of his correspondents. Between them 
came a number of replies representing less marked 
varieties of character. What was most displeasing 
to him were the conventional condolences which 
were expressed, and especially the confident ex- 
pectations the writers affected to entertain that 
all things would be well with him by-and-by* 
A man with ready wit like yours,'' some said, 
cannot long be without some profitable employ- 
ment ;" and one even wrote that " he could hardly 
help congratulating a man of such abilities that 
he would be now compelled, thotigh the compul- 
sion for the moment might seem irksome '' — ('' Con- 
found his impudence ! '' exclaimed Dalton in a f ury)— 
" to apply them to the benefit of the State ; for, as 
to his getting some high post under Government, 
there could not be the smallest doubt.'' 

As to this last, almost all his friends were 
agreed in the same view; they had not 'Hhe 
smallest doubt" that he would get something — 
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*' and at once/' added the more sanguine — '^ wldcli 
would relieve him from his anxieties, and perhaps 
place him in a more agreeable groove of existence 
than he had hitherto occupied/' Only a few 
honest friends allowed that he was " in a hole,'' 
and hoped, evidently against hope, that he would 
be soon out of it. He noticed, with a bitter smile, 
that these last persons had themselves been place- 
hunters in their time, and understood the difficulties 
of the pursuit. 

For the rest, the answer to the main question 
which he had addressed to each was in every case 
the same, and identical with that given to all 
beggars : " I am very sorry, my good man, but I 
have nothing for you." 

Dalton felt that they had spoken the truth; 
but the truth was only less bitter than if 
they had replied : ^^ We have something, but we 
will not give it to you." Such would in efEect be 
the answer of Sir William Skipton, he knew, no 
matter in what terms it was conveyed, and he was 
not going to put himself in the way of such a 
rebuff. He had already exhausted every channel 
to which he might reasonably look for aid, and it 
was idle indeed to make application in less likely 
quatters. 

A day or two more passed by, and the last of 
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the replies had reached . him. They all told the 
same tale. There was nothing for him but to 
wait and not hope — there was no ground, in truth, 
to build ever so small a hope upon. He had laid 
all the letters before his wife, and she had perused 
them with infinite care ; not glancing through 
them with a sort of scornful impatience, as he 
had done, and then throwing them aside, but well 
weighing every word, and from some extracting 
here and there a grain of comfort. But her 
great consolation and hope of help lay elsewhere 
altogether. 

" John, dear, God will never forsake us ; how- 
ever we may have' deserved His wrath. He will 
never leave our innocent children to starve.^' 

'^ You have deserved nothing but good of Him,'^ 
cried Dalton, passionately. '' That is what makes it 
so bitter to me.^' 

" Oh John, how can you talk so ! '^ pleaded she, 
earnestly. ^^We have little — at least I am sure 
that I have fallen very, very far short of my 
duty, and many times; and even if it had not been 
so, if I had been what your blind love supposes, 
does not St. Paul himself call himself the chief of 
sinners ? " 

*' Yes, but he did not believe it ; or if he did, 
he had his reasons : you never went about perse- 
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cuting people^ for example^ to persnade them to be 
Pharisees/' 

'' Oh John, John ! I beseech yon, wb&tefver 
happens, do not give up yoor faith. It is certain 
we are all sinners/' 

" I am quite willing to own as much in my own 
case/' answered her husband. '' I don't say I haye 
not deserved even snch a blow as this ; but as for 
you and the children — ^you will not tell me, I 
suppose, that Jenny, whom nothing but a -mirfK^T e 
could have healed from the first, and who will 
now perish from sheer lack of means to save her, 
has deserved it ? There, darling ; I am sorry : don't 
give way like that. I was wrong, very wrong, 
to talk so, but I feel at times so desperate. It 
is over now. You shall never hear me question 
the decrees of Pate again/' 

He kept his word to her from that hour; but in 
his heart he did still question them, and resented 
them; for bright, and even brilliant, though it 
was, John Dalton had a very undisciplined mind. 
Moreover, he had been all his life a favonrite of 
Fortune, and now that she had turned her back 
upon him, he was as furious as a lover who has 
just been jilted. The world was not only ont of 
joint with him, because this Lara mine had turned 
out an ill-success, but both worlds. The whole 
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system of the universe seemed to liim either to be 
thrown oat of gear, or to be wrong ab ovo : a state 
of mind which will appear not only intensely 
wicked, but absurdly unreasonable, to all persons 
who have not experienced a like misfortune. In 
sober fact, the three thousand pounds or so which 
still remained to him, and which some would no 
doubt regard as a small fortune, seemed to one of 
his habits a mere stop-gap — a halting-place "upon 
the road to ruin; and in his place, it would pro- 
bably have so appeared to most of us. He felt 
himself *^ going under '^ — ^not, indeed, at one plunge> 
but quite as surely as though it had been so, and 
that he was dragging with him those he loved into 
the depths of poverty — a condition wldch they 
were utterly unfitted to endure. Escape for himself 
there was none; he no longer looked, or wished 
for any such; but how to rescue his wife and 
children was a problem that was never absent from 
his mind. And at last a plan occurred to him. He 
had had it, fitfully, in his mind before, but had 
always discarded it for a certain reason ; but now 
it was suggested to him anew by his host, of course 
unwittingly, since he had not b6en let into the 
secret of his misfortune. 

Mr. Campden was a man who, though not exactly 
what is called '^ self-made,'^ had risen from compara- 

2 
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tively small beginnings; his father had had a 
moderately good business, which enabled him to 
send his son to college, where he had first become 
acquainted with Dalton ; and this business — ^it was 
type-founding — the younger Campden had greatly 
extended. But the mass of his fortune had arisen — 
with great help from a quarter already mentioned 
— ^from the eligible investment of his savings. He 
held on to what he had once bought through good 
report and evil report, and in almost all cases — even 
when the stock was depreciated — ^had found his 
account in doing so. He contended that in this 
consisted the great advantage which a rich man 
possesses over a poor one in the matter of 
speculation — that he can afford to hold on. 

He had shares in every description of property : 
in banks, in railways, and in ships; and taking 
them all round, his investments had been very 
fortunate. He was the last man to boast of 
his wealth — purse-pride was a sentiment utterly 
beneath and foreign to his wholesome nature ; but 
he did plume himself a little upon those transac- 
tions which had done credit to his judgment. 

Some ten days after the misfortune that had 
befallen his guest, a certain dividend came to him 
by the morning post which afforded him unusual 
satisfaction. 
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He ttrew it across tTie table with a chuckle, 
and bade Daltoa look at it. How little he knew 
that he was behaving like the cruel school-boy to 
his hungry class-fellow : " Do you like cake ? 
then see me eat it/^ He would rather have cut 
his hand off, or at all events a finger, than have 
insulted the ruined man with the display of his 
good fortune. 

Dalton ran his eye over the sum-total, which 
was in four figures. 

"You must have a heap of money in the con- 
cern,'^ said he, carelessly, " to produce such a divi- 
dend as this ! '^ 

> 

" Not at all,^^ replied the other, gleefully ; " but 
it has never paid less than ten per cent, since the 
Board took my advice in a certain matter. It^s the 
Palm Branch Insurance Society.'' 

'^ Indeed/' replied Dalton, as coldly as before ; 
but he felt the colour rush to his cheeks, and then 
ebb again. The Palm Branch was the company in 
which his own life was insured for five thousand 
pounds. "And how was it you raised the divi- 
dend ? " 

'^ Well, it was the simplest thing in the world. 
I had long noticed that the insurance companies 
that were most popular with the public are those 
which cover every description of loss, and which 
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do not haggle about exceptional risks. A msm. 
don't want to go to the Cannibal Islands — and as a 
matter of fact doesn't go — ^but he also does not 
like to be told that he may not do so if he chooses. 
Well, I, as their chairman, persuaded my brother- 
directors to sweep all these restrictions away, and 
the results have been surprisingly satisfactory. 
Our applications for policies have almost doubled, 
and yet we are not a penny the worse. A man 
may even join the Palm Branch, and cut his throat 
the next morning if he pleases, and yet his widow 
will get her money.'' 

^^ And nobody has ever done it ? " 

It seemed to Dalton, as he put this question, that 
every one was looking at him, though for his part 
he looked at none, but toying with his tea-spoon, 
stared at the bottom of his cup. His wife, he felt 
certain, had her eye upon him, and Holt also. 

'^ Of course nobody has done it," returned his 
host, contemptuously ; ^^ and it is ten thousand to 
one that nobody ever will. If he does, so much 
the better for us. We should pay his policy in li 
month by the increase of our clients. ' The Palm 
Branch for our money,' they will say, ^ for it makes 
no objections to anything.' Other companies are 
already copying us so far as to allow their people 
to put an end to themselves after six months ; but 
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that is a haJf-measare wliich will do neither good 
nor harm. It is the most satisfactory suggestion 
in the way of business that ever I mskde" 

"I think it a very horrid one,^' remarked 
Mrs. Campden, sententiously. 

^' Then you mustn't drive your new pair of 
ponies any more, my dear/^ was her husband's 
quiet reply, "for the price of them came out 
of it.'' 

" Well, I suppose it is not so bad as it looks," 
returned the hostess, in a more mitigated tone; 
"but, on the first blush of it, it appears almost 
like a premium upon suifcide." 

'^No, my dear, the suicide pays the premium, 
not we ; though perhaps he may only do it once." 

"I do not see anything to joke about, Mr. 
Campden, on so shocking a subject," observed the 
lady, austerely, as she rose with the rest of her 
sex from the now finished repast. 

" I assure you, my dear, I only wished to 
remove your scruples about those ponies. They 
are really not the price of blood, because nobody 
has yet reaped any advantage from our new 
arrangement. Thwe is, perhaps, a little tempta- 
tion to some of our clients when they shave ; but 
as to using their razors for '' 

'^ Ugh ! " interrupted the lady, as she swept 
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out of the room in the rear of her retreating 
force. ^^Don^t talk of such* things, I beg. If 
that is what you call humour, I am glad I don't 
understand it/' 

" Now, my wife would drive those ponies^ 
Dalton — and with just as great satisfaction — ^if 
half our board of directors should cut their throats 
to-morrow,^' observed Mr. Campden, as the door 
closed behind her. 

^^ But not if the chairman did it, I hope ? '' said 
Dalton, smiling. 

^^ Well, I think in that case she^d wait — ^perhaps 
a week,^^ answered the host, with a cheerful laugh. 
His dividend had put him in great good-humour. 

For the moment nothing more was said; but 
when Dalton and his host were presently smoking 
their cigars together in the garden, the former 
resumed the subject. 

^^ I suppose,^^ said he, '^ this obliging permission 
of yours, to all whom it may concern to make 
away with themselves, is not retrospective ? You 
don't allow people to do it who have insured with 
you under the old system ? '' 

" Well, no ; because there is nothing attractive 
about that to new clients. But at the same time 
there is some doubt — at least so our secretary 
thinks, who is a lawyer — whether they might not 
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take advantage of the concession if they would. 
It seems deuced hard that a man who has insured 
with us for twenty years, for example, may not 
blow his brains out if he pleases, while any fellow 
who joined us yesterday enjoys the privilege. For 
my part, however, I think the law would be upon 
our side, and — setting aside that the thing is a 
crime — the Grospel too. We have agreed with the 
old set for a penny a day ; and if we choose to 
give the new ones twopence, the former have no 
right to complain.^^ 

" You mean no legal right ? ^' observed Dalton, 
to whom a parable from the Scriptures had just 
now no overwhelming force of conviction. 

"Well, yes. Of course there would be some- 
thing to be said morally — if the subject admitted 
of morals — upon the other side. The man who 
had insured with us for twenty years, for example, 
would certainly not be as guilty of fraud, if he 
were to commit suicide and to conceal it, as he 
would have been had our new system never beea 
inaugurated. There would, at all events, b© 
more excuse for him, since his case would^ hy 
comparison, be a hard one.'' 

" And yet I suppose you would not pay a policy 

thus forfeited ? '' 

''Yes; I should recommew4 it i/j i^ j^ij 
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because I think it would be our policy to pay it. 
It would be a most splendid advertisement, and 
would not cost more tlian the usual method of 
Advertising. You have no idea what a lot of 
money is spent in that way, even by an insurance 
company/^ 

And Mr. Campden went off into statistics upon 
that subject, and the topic of life-insurance was 
dropped. 

Mr. Campden was a man of large ideas in 
business transactions, and hated details, unless 
they were of real importance; he had never had 
the curiosity to peruse the Hst of poHcy-holders 
in the Palm Branch, and was quite ignorant that 
his guest — who, on his part, never troubled his 
friends with his own affairs — ^was insured in it. 

Mrs. Dalton, whose parents had died while she 
was little more than a child, had come of age 
shortly before her marriage, and, as we have said, 
had refused to have her fortune of ten thousand 
pounds settled upon her in the usual way, but 
had given the absolute disposal of it to her 
husband ; and he in his turn — though at that time 
he had thought the money as safe from any act 
of his as though it had been tied up by the most 
stringent of deeds — had insured his life for half 
that sum, namely, five thousand pounds. He had 
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not dreamed^ although the thing had thus been 
done in the way of a '^ set off/^ that this provision 
for his family would ever be a matter of great 
moment ; but its importance, if ^^ anything should 
happen to him/' had now become paramount. 
This sum, added to the three thousand pounds 
which he* still possessed, would secure them a 
competency. On the other hand, if he should 
continue to live on, the three thousand pounds 
would be spent all the quicker, for instead of 
being the bread-winner of his family, he would 
only be the largest consumer of their bread; while 
the insurance itself would be a millstone about 
their necks, by reason of the yearly premiums, one 
of which, as it happened, was due in a month's 
time. 



't- 



CHAPTER XIII. 



JENNY^S SUSPICIONS. 



Although the affliction from which Miss Jenny 
Dalton suffered was not one which the visits of 
general practitioners (or even of physicians) could 
appreciably benefit, the family doctor was accus- 
tomed to call upon her daily in Cardigan Place; 
and even in the country it had been some source 
of comfort to her mother that good Dr. Curzon 
should ^^ look in " and see how matters were going 
on with the invalid, at least once or twice a week. 
He was as kind as he was clever, and his kindness, 
at all events, seemed to do her good. Jenny 
^'believed in him'' implicitly, though her faith 
was by no meiins lightly won. He never indulged 
in the commonplaces of his craft, or prophesied 
smooth things to her. She might get a little 
better, he told her; but he never held out any 
expectation of her getting well, which indeed, if it 
had happened, would have been a miracle. To a 
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looker-on, her condition seemed not only hopeless, 
but necessarily unhappy. To move with pain, and 
often to be unable to move, without assistance, at 
all ; to pass bright summer days stretched upon a 
sofa, and to lie awake, sometimes in pain, through 
weary nights; to see girls of her own age busy 
with their mallets in the croquet-ground, or taking 
the wholesome kisses of the air on horseback, while 
she had to content herself with books or lacework, 
seemed a hard lot. The future, too, appeared to 
be more full of vain regrets and sad comparisons 
than the present; it was certain that she would 
never feel a lover's kiss or know a husband's love. 
The dreams and hopes of girlhood were not for her, 
and yet Jenny was far from being unhappy. 

Her intellectual tastes were catholic, and she 
was an omnivorous reader ; in her huge mahogany 
desk — she had others, of rosewood and mother-of- 
pearl, but this one, a gift of her old nurse, Hay- 
wood, years and years ago, was her special favourite 
— she kept a store of treasures hidden from every 
eye, the laying up of which was more delightful to 
her than the growth of a miser's store — ^precious 
manuscripts in a fast-flowing hand — '^tragedy, 
comedy, pastoral, pastoral-comical, scene individ- 
able, and poem unhmited" — ^all the various coin 
that comes from the mint of the teeming brain of 
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youtli. If she could not mix with the world around 
her, she had a world of her own, peopled by crea-> 
tures of her own invention, into which no mortal 
could intrude without her leave. 

When others thought her wholly wrapped up 
in weaving that fairy filigree of lacework which 
was so greatly admired and extravagantly esti- 
mated by amateurs, it was often only her fingers 
that were thus employed; her brain was busy 
with that other work, of which no one knew the 
secret, though perhaps one — so keen is a mother's 
love — ^had guessed at it. 

Concealment is not always like the worm i' the 
bud; in the case of the literary aspirant, it is a 
wholesome sign, and has a wholesome effect; the 
scribbler and the witling pine for &me and the 
immediate fraition of their gifts, and shrink oi»ly 
from the critic ; but modest worth, ere its blossom 
blows, shrinks from the very eye of day. 

If Dr. Ourzon had known how his patient em- 
ployed herself — not only in times suitable for 
study, but not seldom in the weary watchas of 
the night — ^he would perhaps have forbidden such 
employment ; but as it was, being totally ignorant 
of the well-spring of her content and patience, 
Jenny was simply a physiological marvel to him, 
the cheerf ulest caged and suffering bird he knew. 



k 
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^' Doctor,^ ^ said Jenny, one morning, when he 
had concluded his professional inquiries — such as 
they were — ^and had touched, in his funny way, 
upon all his several topics — ^lacework, literature, 
Tony, and the condition of some of his own poor 
folks whom Jenny had privq,tely under her wing^ 
so far as it could shield them — '^ Doctor, can you 
keep a secret ? ^^ 

" My dear,^' returned he, " I was bom for that 
very purpose; Mumm's champagne is not so 
stin." 

''But, dear doctor, I am in earnest. It is a 
serious matter, and one which, perhaps, since he 
himself has not spoken to you about it, I ought not 
to mention ; but it is my belief that papa is ilL'' 

''Your papa ill? Well, he ought to he, no 
doubt, considering the rich men^s feasts at wlddi 
he has sat so constantly for the last twenty jean ; 
but I have very little hopes of it/' 

"Hopes of it!'' 

" I speak as a professional maa^ my dear. Am % 
friend, of course I should be sorry to wee mj tngDM 
of a break-up in his system; but lie leans to me 
to be made of iron." 

"On the contrary, I am oanrineed tliact he ii 
very unwell. He has no appetite; Ids wfmxei dre 
forced; his manner is whsSij Aaeaig^ I dc^^'i 
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think he hears what is said to him once out of 
three times/^ 

"Liver/^ 

"Perhaps; but, at all events, it should be 
looked to. He will never tell you a word about 
it of himself. He only believes in doctors for other 
people, you know.^^ 

^^That is something, however; I have met 
wretches who have not even that faith by proxy. 
Well, am I to ask your papa to be a good boy, 
and put out his tongue ? Nothing can be done, 
you know, without that.'^ 

^^ You can find out what is the matter, without 
appearing to be inquisitive, doctor, as I know very 
well.^^ 

" But do you mean to say that your mother is 
ignorant of this indisposition — that is, supposing 
that there is really anything the matter ? '^ 

'^ No, indeed ; she is quite aware of it, but has 
been forbidden to speak. I know her so well, and 
also how papa dislikes any fuss made about himself. 
It is making her very wretched, I can see. We go 
to town next week, and then he will fall into the 
hands of Dr. Jones — if he is persuaded to consult 
anyone — and I don't believe in Dr. Jones." 

'' Quite right ; vote for Curzon and country air, 
my dear.'' 
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'^Well, at all events, papa has confidence in 
yon, and will listen to what you say; yon have 
tact, as I liave said, and onr medical friend in 
town has none. It will be very bad for mamma, 
in a few months' time, if papa was to have a bad 
illness/' 

" So it would, no doubt. She is not one to 
bear much worry at any time. I mean, she would 
bear it — God help her ! — ^IJke a hero, only it would 
kill her.'' 

'^ Oh doctor, don't say that ! " cried Jenny, 
quickly. 

''Nay, my dear; don't be frightened. Even if 
your father had a fit of the gout, your mother 
would get over it, and he is not likely to hare 
worse than gout. I was, of course, only speakiiig 
of some very serious trouble, such as, let us hope, 
is not likely to befall either her or hers. She takes 
things to heart too much, and at the same time m 
inclined to keep all her miseries to hendL Tbat 
is my view of her." 

'' I cannot say what is my view, doctoe> di ieepft 
changing so. It seems to me, to-dajr, tiair I eaancf^ 
love her more — ^that she is all perfiKt&SL; Bos tc- 
morrow I shall have found oak SBoie firesh ex- 
cellence in her, I know^ wUdb w3L Iobj xson^ Iier 
children a new debt of gntisoAt saiwtocxicTL. I 

VOL. h ? 
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luLTe had no experience of angels, but I siimll be 
qmie content if I find hesren peopled hy aach folkB 



as mr mamma/' 



The doctor smiled, and laid Us hand iqKm 
Jenny's Inxnriant tresses, in tender approraL 

''And von tremble lest this mother, Id wliom 
jon are so justly deroted, should be soon goin^ 
to hearen, Jenny ? '' said he, grardy. ^ Am I not 
riiriit ' " 

" Yes, doctor," answered she, in a hatf-dioked 
whisper. '' Such is my sdfish fear. I dread her 
exchanging this world for eternal happiness in fhe 
next, where, perhaps, I shall not be. O doctor^ 
tell me truly, do you think she is going' to 
leaTe us ? " 

"No, Jenny,'' was the quid: repty. " I see no 
reason for any sudi apprehension. She is ddicate, 
of course — almost as fragile as yourself; and she 
has a trial before her which I wish she could be 
spared; but so long as she has no anxieties — and 
she has none now, for you are certainly getting 
stronger — and can ke^ her heart up, she will do 
well enough." 

"Then that is only another reason why papa 
should take care of himself, or rather be taken 
care of. I am, I repeat, quite confident that he 
requires care. That he should fail in spirits is a 
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portent tliat it is impossible to disregard^ if there 
were no worse symptoms/' 

^^Bat that may be from other causes than 
physical indisposition. He has his troubles^ of 
course — ^f or all his mirth and brightness — ^like other 
people ; perhaps they are just now a little thicker 
than usual. There was that disappointment down 
at Bampton, for example." 

"I thought of that, of course, doctor; but I 
have made certain it is not Bampton. I have heard 
him say myself, in a manner that I am sure was 
genuine, that he does not regret his defeat, except, 
of course, for what it cost him ; and the money, as 
I know, he made up his mind to spend.'' 

^^Well, well, my dear, I will do my best to 
physic your papa, if he really needs it, in spite of 
himself ; you shall work it up in his food for him, 
like the poisoners." 

But in spite of his light way of treating the 
affair — ^which was indeed natural with him — the 
doctor knew Jenny far too well to doubt that there 
was something really wrong with her father, though 
he was not so ready as the majority of his calling 
would have been to set it down, as he had pretended 
to do, to ^^ liver." 

The fact was, that Dr. Curzon — ^than whom a 
discreeter or more prudent man was not supposed, 

p 2 
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in tliat part of the country, to exist, had himself 
once lost five hundred pounds, his entire savings 
for many a long year — in ^^ a perfectly safe invest- 
ment ; " and knowing the strength of that sort of 
temptation, if he tad heard that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had been obliged to let Lambeth 
Palace for the season to soine opulent Hebrew^, on 
account of speculation in '^ Turks,'' he would not 
have been astonished. In the case of an idle and 
extravagant man like John Dalton, it seemed to 
him the most natural thing in the world that he ' 
should have '' burnt his fingers '' with some attrac- 
tive speculation or another, and that the loss had 
affected his appetite. Perhaps the good doctor 
was not wholly free from that sense of pleasure 
said to be excited by the misfortunes of our 
friends ; but if it was so, this, in his case, solely 
arose from the complacent satisfaction he derived 
from so sharp a fellow as Dalton having fallen into 
the same pit as himself. He had no idea, of course, 
of the depth he had fallen, nor how much he had 
hurt himself, or thei*e would have been no room 
in his kind heart for anything but the sincerest 
sympathy. K this was the nature of his friend*s 
ailment, he could indeed do nothing in the way 
of help; so that, upon the whole, he would have 
compounded for him to have been menaced with 
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a good sharp attack of gout or rheumatism^ against 
which his professional aid might be of use. It was 
hardly more likely — as he was well aware-rthat 
Dalton should consult him in the one case than in 
the other ; but as he happened to have an oppor- 
tunity of being alone with him on that same 
afternoon, he thought he would ^^just have a 
shot at the ducks ^^ — a playful expression he was 
accustomed to apply to all experiments of an em- 
pirical nature. 

"My dear Dalton/^ said he, '^now we haye 
done talking of your daughter, I should like to say 
one word about yourself. She has told me — quite 
in confidence, indeed she has told no one else, not 
even her mother — ^that you have been getting out 
of sorts lately.' ' 

" What on earth makes her think that ? '^ replied 
Dalton, laughing. " I am as hard as nails, and as 
fresh as paint.'' 

'^ Then I am sorry I spoke," said the doctor, 
drily. 

" You need not be that, Curzon. Of course I 
shall not tell Jenny that you mentioned it." 

"I was not thinking of Jenny. I said I am 
sorry, because, of course, I have no right to pry 
into your private afEairs ; and since you tell me you 
are not ill, it is clear that you have some serious 
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trouble. I am quite sure Jenny has made no. 
mistake as to somethmg being tbe matter/^ 

"Well, then, I have a trouble/' said Dalton^ 
quickly; "and I have no objection to reveal its 
nature to you — ^provided that it goes no farther » 
If it was to be known, I should lose, for one thing, 
my self-respect/' 

" I hope that is an exaggeration,'' answered the 
other, gravely. " It is not uncommon with men to 
accuse themselves of having acted improperly, 
when they have, in &ct, only made an error in 
judgment, that has cost them dear. Nevertheless, 
if you feel it a humiliation to speak of the n»tter, 
do not do so." 

Dalton smiled. " I am grateful to you for your 
delicate consideration, my dear doctor; and am 
quite ashamed to have evoked it, by what, I fear, 
you will consider to be false pretences. My ail- 
ment is very slight, though I allow I have one- 
The fact is, I have been worried day and night 
for the last week by toothache. I am a shocking 
coward not to have it out, of course, and that is 
just what I don't want people to know ; and that 
is the long and short of the whole matter." 

" Let me look at the tooth." 

"Not I," said Dalton, stepping back with a 
light laugh. "Your fingers shall not come near 
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it. I don^t doabt tliat you Imye some terrible 
instrament up your sleeve at this very moment. 
At all events^ I won^t trust you. I daresay a less 
excitable man would think nothing of it ; and I 
could grin and bear it myself — ^indeed^ I thought 
I had done so pretty well, only it seems Jenny^s 
eyes were too sharp for me — ^if I could only sleep 
o' nights/^ 

^at's so bad as that, is it ? " 

" It is. I have absolutely no rest. My appetite 
too, I daresay, seems to have fallen ofE, but that is 
because I am afraid to eat» There is no pleasure 
in life while this thumping and jumping are going 
on in one's jaw." 

" You have the character of being a very clever 
fellow, Dalton '' 

" Oh, never mind that,^^ interrupted the other. 
^I may be twice as clever as Dizzy himself, but 
you may be sure of one thing — ^that I won't hare 
it out. I have had a tooth out before ; a double 
one, just like this. The first pull was only tortmne; 
the second I thought was the end of tha warli^ 
the third, the man broke my jaw. Of ccntne H^a^ 
is such a thing as chloroform, but I iMMre nwf'jiM 
for objecting to chloroform.'' 

"I was about to say, Dalton,*' i t mm4 iht: 
doctor, coolly, '^ that although fm^ wim m^ i. 
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clever fellow, you have, in this instance, fallen into 
a mistake, from which your intelligence should 
have preserved you — ^the mistake of undervaluing 
the wits of others. I am couhtry-bom and 
country-bred, and, I have no doubt, very inferior 
to your London men of the world ; but I am not 
quite such a fool as you seem to have taken me 
for. It would have been wiser in you — ^and, I . 
venture to add, more friendly — ^to have told me 
the truth about yourself, or to have told me 
nothing.'^ 

"But, upon my word and honour, I have the 
toothache.^' 

" I don't doubt it ; I did not pay you so bad 
a compliment as to suppose you capable of a 
downright falsehood. But when you said, ' I will 
tell you what is my trouble,' I expected to hear it, 
and not merely what is doubtless an aggravation 
of it ; but still " 

"Mj dear Curzon, I scarcely know what I say,'' 
interrupted the other, gloomily. "For Heaven's 
sake, bear with me, for I am sick at heart." 

"You? Of all men, I should have said you 
were the least likely to be that. You have a wife, 
of whom any man may well be proud ; your 
children are just the brightest and the dearest " 

" Don't speak of them, Curzon ; it is upon 
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their acxsount — God help them! — ^that I am so 
unmamied/' He pushed the still plenteous hair 
back from his broad forehead with both his hands^ 
and paced the room with rapid strides. ^^It is 
curious that you should have spoken to me this 
afternoon Upon the very subject that I have been 
wishing to speak to you for many a day. I want 
your advice^ doctor, your best advice, upon a 
matter of which, as I believe, no one has as yet 
any suspicion. We are liable to interruption here ; 
and if I consulted you upstairs, it would excite 
remark.^^ 

" You wish to speak with me, then, profession- 
ally ? '' 

''Of course. How else should there be any 
secret about it? When am I most likely to find 
you at home ? " 

" I will make a point of being so at any time 
you please.^' 

'' Let us say at noon to-morrow, then. I will 
take the boat over, and drop down on you over 
the crags. I can go that way without any one 
suspecting it, and be back at luncheon without 
being missed. Perhaps you will think of some- 
thing in the meantime for my toothache — a drop 
or two of laudanum at bed-time, for example, will 
give me a night's rest.' 
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" m send my boy over with some this evening." 
"No, no; don^t trouble to do that. I don't 
want my wife to know that I have said a word 
about my health; and the arrival of any bottle 
from your vineyard would be very suspicioiis. I 
would rather bring it back myself to-morrow.'' 
And so the matter was arranged. 



^/ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW DB. CUBZOK's LTTTLS ACCOUNT WAS SirTTLED. 

An American philosopher has likened the position 
of a man " waiting for something to turn up '^ to 
one who goes into a field, and sits with a pail be* 
tween his legs^ expecting that presently a cow wiU 
back np to him to be milked; and thongh John 
Dalton was nnaware of the metaphor^ his sensations 
were identical with that of the man with the pail. 
Indeed, they were still less sanguine, for, to his eyes, 
there was no cow in the field at all. He had hitherto 
— save with respect to the state of health of his 
wife and Jenny, about which he was always more or 
less apprehensive — ^been a stranger to anxiety. He 
had had no grounds for it in any direction. Hk^ 
position and income had been assured. He bad not 
been an extravagant man, but had always lived i^ 
to his means, without saving a penny; for Uufg^ 
had been no need to save. He had not hid up 
anyUiing against a rainy day, beeaaae 1m nim^ 
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sphere — ^like that of some tropical regions — seemed 
incapable of rain. And now a deluge had fallen^ 
the unexpectedness of the catastrophe had over- 
whelmed him, quite as much as its magnitude. 
Moreover^ bad as things were^ it was certain that 
they would become worse ; it was only a question 
of time as to it being all over with him and his. 
His condition was precisely that of one who stands 
upon a rock at present a little above the waves, but 
which the advancing tide is as sure to cover with 
eight feet of water as is the sun to set or the moon 
to rise. Some men — ^perhaps most men — ^would 
stick to that temporary refuge, wet and shivering, 
to the very last, while limb after limb was being 
submerged ; but others, though they could not swim 
a stroke, would ^^take arms against that sea of 
troubles, and by opposing end them" — ^would plunge 
in, and anticipate their doom. 

To one of Dalton^s sensitive and nervous orga- " 
nisation, suspense would perhaps in any case have 
been harder to endure than calamity ; but his was 
suspense which could only have one end — ^that of 
hopeless ruin ; and meanwhile the ruin was always 
before his eyes. Already he saw his wretched 
store dwindling day by day till nothing was left ; 
his delicate wife, his ailing child, suffering all the 
inconveniences of poverty, the hardships of want. 
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and then the pangs of destitution. As a matter of 
fact, the last was out of the question, for two . 
reasons : they would never live through the two 
first stages ; nor would their friends, even the least 
genuine of them^ have permitted the third. But 
the only alternative was the humiliation of depend- 
ence, the bitterness of beggary. And this was 
supposing that the three thousand pounds on which 
he had calculated would remain intact -, that tjiere 
would be no further liabiUties for the Lara mine 
than the shares in f uU. He fed upon these miser- 
able thoughts both night and day, and upon the 
top of it all was the necessity of appearing calm 
and fi'ee from care — nay, of even keeping up his 
character for high spirits. A duller man would' 
have taken matters more quietly ; a wiser man w.ould 
have called in some philosophy to his aid, and would 
certainly not have abandoned hope ; but with this 
man — ^with his light ways and undisciplined mind — 
it was as though a butterfly had been caught in the 
"frozen palms ^' of winter. It was not to be wondered 
at, under the circumstances, that life was growing 
intolerable to John Dalton. There had been rain 
for a day or two which had swollen the Nathay to 
unusual dimensions, and Uncle George proposed at 
breakfast one morning that they should take the 
steam-yacht up to the mere — a suggestion that met 
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with great applause from the young people. It was 
. the first time that the voyage had been pracsticable 
since the Daltons had come to Riverside, so that to 
Kate and Jenny and Tony it had all the charm of 
novelty. Indeed, the Oampdens themselves had as 
little pleasure out of their steam-yacht — save what 
they might derive from the mere possession of so 
fine a toy — as it is possible to imagine ; and even 
on the present occasion the water in the river was 
said to be falling so rapidly that it was necessary 
they should start at once, while there was yet 
enough of it to float the vessel. If they waited till 
the afternoon, they might reach the mere, but would 
scarcely get back again, was the verdict of the 
Admiral of the Fleet, as the chief man in charge of 
the boats had been called by Jenny ; so that there 
was no choice about the matter. 

" O papa, can you really not come with us ? '^ 
exclaimed Kitty, piteously. 

He had already taken care to explain that he 
would be engaged that morning, in order to be free 
to keep his appointment with Dr. Curzon ; and the 
proposed expedition was welcome to him, since it 
would secure his departure from observation. 

No, my darling ; indeed, I cannot,^' said he. 

But your company is half the battle,^' observed 
Mrs. Campden, graciously. 



« 
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"Nay; you will liave no battle at all without 
me/^ replied he, in laughing allusion to his frequent 
combats with his hostess. 

" I mean, sir, that we shall never get on without 
you/' 

" But, my dear madam, you never get on with 
me.'' 

It is impossible to describe in words the air 
and manner which made Dalton's speeches void of 
ofEence ; but even his enemies allowed that he had 
an " agreeable insolence,^' which it was very diffi- 
cult to resent without being put entirdy in the 
wrong. If he had made up his mind not to do a 
thing, it was known for certain by those who knew 
him — ^though he never gave a flat refusal — ^that he 
would not do it ; and his hostess made no further 
effort to persuade him to join the water-party. 

He retired to the library after breakfast, in ac- 
cordance with his pretence of writing letters of 
business ; but he had, in fact, no business now, 
while of writing letters he had had of late more 
than enough. He was indeed only waiting until 
the others should be off and the coast clear for him 
to start upon his visit to the doctor. Now he 
would pace the room with impatient strides, and 
now — ^when a footstep came near the door — would 
seat himself quickly at his desk with the paper and 
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pen before him ; and now he would start up again 
and resume his walk; and now would aimlessly 
take down from the well-lined walls a book, and 
read a few lines, then put the volume back me- 
chanically, like one in a dream. He felt that he 
was losing his volition ; that except for that certain 
line of conduct which he had marked out for him- 
self, and which, since yesterday, was ever present 
to his mind, he had no adaptability, nor force, nor 
will. Everything else was outside of him, as it 
were, and possessed no interest for him. It had 
been with the utmost difficulty, when, at breakfast- 
time, his host had asked his opinion concerning 
some Cabinet question treated of in the newspaper, 
that he could gather his wits together to express 
his views. The difference between Whig and Tory 
had become even less to him than that between 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. He was above all 
things, in his political feelings, an Englishman,, 
and yet he felt that if news had come that morning 
that his country was at war, it would not have 
quickened his pulses by a single beat. Only one 
thing gained his attention for a moment — a volume 
of the " Annual Register " had been one of those 
which he took up, and in it his eye chanced to 
light upon a strange tragedy that had, years ago, 
taken place in France ; it was the story of a hump- 
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backed boy, a mere cbild, wbo had lost his parents, 
and been left dependent upon an uncle for subsist- 
ence. This man had worked him like a slave, yet 
was always beating and ill-treating him ; and when 
the poor child was away from his wretched home, 
the boys in the street would jeer at him, because 
of his defect in shape. At last, wearied out by toil 
and ill-usage, and the universal contempt, the 
humpback had ended his misery by hanging him- 
self in a wood near Paris. At the bottom of the 
tree was found a scrap of paper with these words 
upon it, " I have had enough of it,'^ signed with 
the little fellow's name. 

The whole story was contained in a paragraph, 
but it was the tragedy of a human life. Under other 
circumstances, Dalton would have given a sigh of 
sympathy for the victim, uttered a curse against 
his persecutor, and have forgotten the wretched 
tale as soon as possible. But now it clung to him 
like a very shirt of Nessus, and filled him with 
poisonous thoughts. Here was a child, sent into 
the world deformed, to be tortured in body and 
inind until he was driven to put an end to himself. 
Where was justice? Where was mercy? Where was 
Providence ? Some persons in Dalton's case would 
perhaps have comforted themselves with the reflec- 
tion that, however unpleasant their lines in life 

VOL. I. Q 
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h&i fallen, they were, at all events, far pxreferable 
to those of the poor hunchback ; they would liave 
GQctracted consolation from the fact that they liad 
deserved worse things than this unhappy cliild/ yet 
had experienced better, and would perhaps even 
have felt gratitude on that account. But Dalton 
took up the cudgels against Fate itself, upon 
the child's account, almost unaware that he was 
moved to do so by his own consciousness of 
wrongs; indeed, to do him justice, he had not 
himself, but only his belongings, in view. He 
was ready to own that he deserved considerable 
punishment — ^not perhaps quite so severe as had 
befallen him, but punishment within reasonable 
limits — ^but as respected his wife and children, he 
was very bitter and rebelKous. " They have done 
no hurt, and yet they are doomed to misery ; and 
though I have tinned, I have not sinned so deeply 
as to deserve that I, who love them so, should have 
been the cause of their ruin/' 

'' It was a wretched, ill-governed world in which 
such things were possible,*' was the reflection that 
he made to himself, though he would notpeiluips 
have ventured to say as much. He kept on re- 
peating to himself the last words of the poor hump- 
back : '^ I have had enough of it — ^I have had ^mcogiry 
of it — I have had enough of it ! '^ not consa^itivefy^^ 
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but from time to time^ and after intenrids of 
gloomy thonght. Presently^ the noises that be- 
token the departure of a party of pleasure wer^ 
heard in the hall without; the chatter of female 
voices, and the ripple of laughter, the opening and 
shutting of doors, and the eager cries of Tony. 
Then a light footstep in the passage, and a gentle 
knock at the door. 

*' Well, my darling, we are going. I thought 
it right to go, lest the girk should think something 



was amiss.f' 



His wife was looking very palq, but the smile 
on her sweet face was as bright as ever. It was 
put on for him, he knew^ and liad cost her not a 
little. 

'^ How brave and good you are, Edith ! " 

" Dou't, donH talk like that, John, or J shall 
utterly break down,^^ replied she, jeamestly, *' You 
will be at home when we come back, dear ?^' 

" Yes, dear, yes. FeiJups .1 may come up to the 
mere from Bleabarrow way, when I Jiai^e written 
my letters.^^ 

She knew that he had no lettere to write, at 
least of any consequence, and had but little hope 
of his coming up to the m.ere. Yet she answezed: 
'' Oh, that will be so nice, and be such b, feasant 
surprise to the children ! Gx)od-by^ my darling 1 '* 

Q 2 
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"Good-bye/^ They kissed one another^ as 
though they had been young lovers parting for the 
first time ; indeed, they had never loved one another 
more than since these evil days had come upon 
them. 

Then she went out, throwing back a look of 
loving farewell, to play her part in the gay pic- 
nic, for into such the excursion had resolved 
itself — ^while he was left a far easier task — ^to bear 
the importunate Care alone. He sat down with 
his head between his hands, as though, with that 
faithful partner, Hope itself had fled. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he looked older by some 
years in those few moments ; for the sense of irre- 
mediable loss— of separation for ever — ^was heavy 
upon him. His step, when he rose up and crossed 
the hall to fetch his hat, was slow and hesitating*, 
like the gait of an old man. 

Once out of doors, however, the open air revived 
him ; the scent and beauty of the garden flowers, 
the bright sunshine, and the loveliness of the sur- 
rounding landscape, had also their effect. When 
Nature frowns it is certain that our wretched- 
ness is thereby intensified. A November evening, 
with thick fog abroad, has probably turned the 
scale, in some despairing wretch's mind, towards 
death, when, under brighter external influences. 
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lie would have lived on ; and Nature's smiles have 
hfe in them, even when they seem to mock our 
misery. Moreover, in Dalton's case, there was 
physical action demanded of tini, which is, above 
all things, the foe and conqueror of despondency. 
Without calling for the assistance of a servant, he 
unfastened the smallest craft among the little 
flotilla in the boathouse, and rowed himself — ^not 
without the necessity of putting forth some skill 
and strengtb. — across the tawny, foam-flecked 
river; and if bis boat had come to grief in that 
whirling stream, be would have fought and 
struggled for bis life, no doubt, though existence 
had become so bateful to him. Then, when he 
landed on tbe other side, and had fastened his 
boat to sbore, tbere were the steep crags to be 
cKmbed, tbe call on wind and muscle, and the air 
of the bill- top, crowning all. 

For tbe moment his eye drank in the glorious 
prospect at bis feet, without that consciousness 
of misfortune which surrounded him, now as with 
an atmospbere, through which all things came to 
his senses deadened and dull. Before him W ^i^^ 
long, deep valley of Sanbeck, an unsung D^^ 
dale, wbicb Kitty was wont to affirm ^he b^ 
discovered. At aU events, until the Daltoxjg^ 
to Riverside, tbere had been no great tsaJt^^**^' 
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displayed aboufc its beauties. It ran very steeply 
down from the moorland mere to the great plain 
of Bleabarrow, taking- a sharp turn before it 
debouched upon it, so that the whole valley 
seemed complete in itself, and shut out from tite 
external world. But for the height of its hills, 
and the length to which its windings extended, 
which made it appear even narrower than it 
really was, it might have been called a dell, so 
solitary and self-contained it was. Yet a road 
which could be almost termed a highway traversed 
each side of the valley, crossiQg it near its head, 
where the ravine was only a narrow fissure, which 
a few miles on grew wide and deep, and in which 
an imprisoned stream ceaselessly bewafled its fate. 
At the bridge was the hamlet, consisting only of 
the little gray church and a score of scattered 
cottages of stone, and perched on the spurs of 
the hills were two or three farms. As Dalton 
rapidly descended, he passed by one of these 
homesteads, which, as it will have an interest for 
us hereafter, may here have its line of descrip- 
tion, like its neighbours, it utterly ignored land- 
scape; the side that looked — or yrould have 
looked, had it had windows — ^upon the valley, 
was a long barn built of stone, and lit with 
long slits in the masonry such as are common 
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in old fortresses. The dwelling-liouse was very 
ancient^ witk a porcli covered with a luxanant 
creeper, that also stretched over the whole edifice, 
half hiding it in tangled greenery. In front wa* 
a paved courtyard, with the bam on one side, and 
on the other a terraced garden of small extent, but 
very full of the commoner and more odorous sort 
of flowers. There were yew trees in it, which 
gave it a quaint rather than a funereal aspect ; for 
the place was altogether bright and cheerful, and 
singularly clean. There were no stables near it — 
nothing but the bam and another farm-building, 
under which entrance was given to " the Nook '^ — ^as 
the house was called — by a picturesque archway. 
If its builder had been a man of modem taste, 
many things would doubtless have been changed 
for the better; but taking it for what it was, a 
farm-house of three centuries old, it was singularly 
free from all that was unsightly or unsavoury. 
Of the beauties of Sanbeck, indeed, its indwellera 
could see nothing ; but they had their garden, and 
their courtyard with its sun-dial, and. even a little 
fountain upon the terrace— altogether a very suffi- 
cient home prospect; and they had only to pass 
through the archway to behold a. scene that few 
localities could rival. The place was not now used 
as a farm at all, but was at preBent in the occupa- 
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tion of a wealthy yeoman, who had retired from 
business, and was well pleased to pass the evening^ 
of his days in the spot where he had mcide the 
rays to gild it. 

Mr. Jonathan Landell — or '' Old Joe/' as he was 
usually termed by his neighbours-^had a cnrioas 
passion for the collecting of ancient books, of 
which he was said to possess a surprising nmnber ; 
but with what object this store of learning — or 
rather the materials for it — ^had been acquired was 
doubtful. By some it was stoutly maintained that 
Old Joe had, from very small beginnings in the 
literary line, become one of the greatest of living' 
scholars; while by another party it was asserted, 
with equal confidence that the old gentleman knew 
nothing of his books beyond their titles. How- 
ever that might be, the Nook and its owner were 
each remarkable in their way; and perhaps the 
peculiarity of the one reacted upon the other, and 
enhanced the public interest in both. If presenti- 
ments could take their rise from inanimate objects 
— if the room where we are to breathe our last,. 
for example, could inform us of the fact beforehand 
— a new interest would be added to many things > 
and could Dalton have foreseen the part that the 
Nook was eventually to fill in the drama of his 
future, or rather of the future of those dear to him,^ 
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he would not have passed it by to-day with such 
scant notice. He had seen and admired it more 
than once ; but its chief impression had been made 
upon him through the drawings of it in his elder 
daughter's sketch-book, with whom it was a great 
favourite, and who had taken it from every point 
of view. His mood of mind on this occasion, how- 
ever, was not one to be readily affected by the 

■> 

picturesque in architecture, and he pursued his way 
down the valley, as though the Nook had in 
noway differed from its neighbours. 

The house for which he was bound was nearly a 
mile beyond it, and removed a considerable distance 
from the road ; yet from the road, as Dalton drew 
near his goal, he could hear cries, not so much of 
pain, as it seemed to him, but of rage and impa- 
tience, which evidently proceeded from the doctor's 
residence. The house was long and low, consisting, 
indeed but of one story, and at the end at which 
it was approached an addition had been made 
for the reception of patients only, in the shape of a 
small surgery. The whole house, with the excep- 
tion of this anne^y was covered with ivy, which 
rendered this place of torment imcompromisingly 
bare and conspicuous. Its windows too, in order 

a 

that abundance of light might be afforded for the 
pursuit of science, were much larger than those of 
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tlie other roamsr, and as the visitor passed by, he 
conld hQ,rdly avoid throwing a glance into this: 
chamber of horrors, the cries from which, though: 
fainter, still continued. He fully expected to see' 
some poor wretches limbs being sawn oflE withoict 
the consolations of chloroform, or the application 
of the actual cautery to some shepherd bitten by a 
collie dog. His surprise, therefore, was consider- 
able at perceiving the doctor alone in this apart- 
ment, pacing the room like a wild-cat, and emit- 
ting terrible ejaculations. His air was wild, and 
one of his legs was bare, the stocking being ungar- 
tered and down-at-heel, as in Hamlet's case. 
It was impossible— coupling his appearance with 
his howls — to help concluding that he was in the 
same mental condition as that unhappy prince; 
and the front-door opening to his hand, as is usual 
in country places, Dalton entered the house with- 
out ceremony, and at once presented himself in the 
surgery. 

" Gtjod heavens, doctor, what is the matter ? '* 
*^ Fire, fire ! *' cried the unhappy medical practi- 
tioner, holding his uncovered calf with his hand^ 
and hobbling distractedly about the room. " I haver 
burned myself most inf emally.^' 

There was an odour of. singed flesh in the 
apartment, that seemed to give corroboration to 
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his assertion, and, so hx, to attest the victimfa 
sanity. 

''But hoTTon earth came you to bum yourself?'* 

" It was that old idiot Jefferson who has done 
it. I hope he will feel what it is himself some 
day, only hotter and longer. It's getting better 
now. I'm really quite ashamed to have exhibited 
such — such excitement. I fancy I must almost 
have screamed aloud.'' 

" Well, yes, you almost did. But how on earth 
came you to take Jefferson's advice ? I should 
have thought you the very last man in the country 
to follow out any of his old-world prescriptions." 

'' His prescriptions ? I should think so. He 
should not prescribe for my Tom-cat. But the fact 
is, I was obliged to call him in to consultation — 
the old humbug ! — with regard to Jonathan Landell 
up yonder. The man is dying — even. JefEerson 
knew that; but just to spite me, and because, ha 
knew I had no such thing as a cupping-glass in 
my possession, ha recommended cupping. He 
might as well have suggested an amulet, or toad's 
broth. He is a medical pagan, and believes in all 
the dead-and-gone divinities of science." 

'' So I have always heard," said Dalton, con- 
solingly. ''He goes about with a cane that has 
salt in the head of it, and wears a muff like 
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Dr. Ratcliffe, does lie not? You have left him 
nobody to murder, however, in the county, as I 
have always been told, except a few old dowagers/^ 

''That is true,^^ said the doctor, sitting down 
and nursing his bare leg ; " and it is on that very 
account that he has revenged himself upon me in 
this terrible manner. 'Mr. Landell,' he said, in 
his pompous way, ' should, in my humble opinion, 
be cupped. I say nothing of any shortcoming in 
his treatment hitherto ' (hang his impudence ! 
think of that) ; ' but the time has now arrived for 
stringent measures.^ ^' 

'"Well,^ said I, wishing to humour the old 
fool, ' cupping can^t hurt him, anyway.' (There 
I was wrong ; it hurts abominably, that is, unless 
you are very clever at it. And I have never 
cupped a man in my life. Nobody ever has who 
is not a hundred years old.) ' I will cup him, by 
all means.' 

'"Do so, do so,' said the old humbug, in his 
stately way; and ofE he went, drawn by those 
half-starved cattle of his, to prescribe some other 
tomfoolery to somebody else. 

"It was not till he had gone that it struck 
me I had no cupping-glasses. One might as well 
be expected to have a crucible, or a mud-bath, 
ready at a moment's notice; and though I have 
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no doubt Jefferson himself possesses the article — 
for his house is like an antiquarian museum in 
that -way — I was not going to put myself under 
an obligation to him by borrowing it. So I wrote 
to such of my professional brethren as were most 
likely to own such an instrument, to ask the loan 
of it. I was obliged to explain the circumstances, 
lest they should think me out of my wits, so that 
it consumed much valuable time; and, after all, 
only one out of ten possessed the thing I sought. 

" ' Pray keep it,^ writes he, in the letter which 
accompanied it, 'for it is of no value except as a 
relic of an exploded system. My grandfather used 
to say it required an education to learn the use 
of it.' You have to keep a flame up under the 
glass, you see — ^like this — ^any bit of paper will 
do — and then, just as the flame is about to expire, 
you clap the thing on. Well, I had to try it upon 
somebody; and since I could not persuade my 
groom to oblige me in the matter, I tried it upon 
myself. The calf of the leg seemed to be a safe 
place for the experiment; and just as the flame 
was about to expire, as I thought, I applied the 
glass, which I am bound to say stuck on; no force 
on earth would have moved it. The predictions 
of science were so far accomplished to admiration ; 
but the fire had not quite gone out! There was 
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a living flame^ sir^ attached to mj naked fleah, 
with a glass oyer it, as thoagh it were some 
precious crocus. I had to put the strongast 
control npon my feelings to avoid beUowing^ like 
a bull." 

''You did make rather a noise^ my dear air/' 
said Dalton, on whom the ludicrous effect of the 
scene was by no means lost, notwithstandizig his 
melancholy mood. 

''Not half such a noise as you would liave 
made/' retorted the doctor, with irritation. '' Now, 
just let me try it on the -calf of your \eg^ It's a 
most interesting experiment in itself and alsoj 
incidentally, involves a great question of theology. 
No one who has gone through with it can ^ver 
subscribe to the doctrine of the Calvinistic religion 
as respects the place of the wicked hBreafter« J 
don't care how wicked a man has been; Jxd can 
never deserve to bear a living flame applied to 
any sensitive portion of his person, and ^ty/A on eo 
that nobody can put it out. Ill guarantee to aeffecst 
a complete revolution of religions opinion in the 
Scottish nation, if they will come to me without 
breeks and Now, do just let me try.** 

The doctor's manner was most cordial and per- 
suasive; you would really have imagined i^t he 
had the aboHtion of human error and superstition 
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as his object^ instead of that of excusing himself 
for the exhibition of a personal weakness. But 
Dalton was adamant^ and grave withal. £Us sens& 
of amusement had passed away; he almost felt 
a disgust with himself at haying been made to 
smile wh^ such heavy cares were sitting on his 
shoulders. " No,^' said he, '^ I will take your 
word for it, Curzon; and I have a pain of my 
own, which is quite sufficient — ^though it may not 
be jsoch torture as you describe— ^thout beings 
experimentalised upon.^ 

"To be sure; I forgot your toothache,^' an- 
swered the doctor, cheerily. He had rolled back 
the leg of his trousers, and began to assume his 
professional air. 

^' I wish I could forget it,^' continued Dalton^ 
" It tormented me all night. You said you would 
give me a little laudanum for it.^^ 

^' Well, laudanum is a bad thing to take to — as^ 
indeed are all things to make one sleep, notwith-^ 
standing some of them have such fine names, and 
are so * highly recommended by the faculty.' I 
should suggest eau-de-cologne and sal-volatile in 
warm water to allay the pain, or — if you are 
really resolved not to eject so unpleasant a tenant — 
perhaps a littie myrrh.^' 

•''Put me up what ytm please, but some 
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landanum as well^ in case the milder remedies 
should not relieve the pain/' 

" Very good/' 

The surgery was lined with bottles^ as a library 
is lined with books; and the doctor proceeded to 
take down one or two, and pour out a little of their 
contents into a small phial. Dalton watched him 
with an air less careless than abstracted, and pre- 
sently said, gravely : ''After all, Curzon, this is not 
the matter about which I have come to consult 
you, but something very different, and much more 



serious/' 



<e 



All right, my good friend. I am ready to 
give you my best attention; but just let me pre- 
mise that patients generally — even sensible ones, 
like yourself — are apt to consider matters very 
serious when they are not so. It is the tendency 
of human nature to exaggerate our physical woes/' 

''For instance, when you blister yourself with 
a bit of tinder," said Dalton, forcing a smile. 
" Well, well, I am quite ready to be confuted ; but 
still I have had warnings that are not, I am sure, 
to be lightly regarded. What I am about to tell 
you is, of course, in the strictest confidence, and to 
be revealed to no one, not even to my wife." 

"My dear Dalton, a doctor's shop is the same 
as the confessional, except that folks tell lis a deal 
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more than they ever tell the priest. Of course I 
shall be mum as a mouse. Now about these warn- 
ings. You think you have got heart-disease, of 
course ? '' 

'^ BBow did you know that ? ^' exclaimed Dalton, 
with extreme surprise. " Do I look like a man in 
that way? Have you observed it for yourself of 
late ? '' 

Not a bit of it/^ was the doctor's cool reply. 
Bat everybody who has 'warnings' imagines 
them to proceed from the same cause — the heart. 
Similarly, everybody who spits blood — as happens 
to about five people out of every six in the course 
of their lives — sets it dojvn to lungs.'' 

" But I am quite sure there is something wrong 
— and very much wrong " 






"Pardon me/' interrupted the doctor; "you 
can't be sure ! Doctors cannot always be sure — 
unless it is some such old fool as Dr. Jefferson — 
and patients never. Now, please to describe your 
symptoms." 

"Well, I have been suffering for some time " 

" How long ? It is above all things necessary 
to be explicit." 

There was a pause ; Dalton was searching hi» 

memory. 

" About six months back I began to be affected 

TOL. I. • 
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with palpitations — an nneasy sense of movements 
in the heart. These have increased in frequency 
and violence. Of late they have given me, occa- . 
sionally, great pain. At such times I have felt a 
stupendous oppression, and even a sensation of 
impending death.'^ 

*'Have you ever read about heart-disease in any 
medical work ? '' inquired the doctor. 

Dalton hesitated. "Well, yes, I believe I 
have.^^ 

" So do I,^' answered the other, coolly ; " and I 
should have believed it, even if you had said ^ No.' 
I sometimes wish that all our professional books 
were tabooed to the public, as the Bible used to 
be to laymen. They have done more harm by 
putting morbid fancies into people^s heads than 
they have done good in healing their real diseases. 
I would not have them chained to a church table, 
because all the women go there, and would be sure- 
to read them; but I would have them written in 
dog-Latin, so that neither the learned nor un- 
learned should be able to make them out, but only 
doctors.^' 

" What I have read, however, only corroborates 
what I have f elt,*' said Dalton, gravely. 

" No doubt, my dear sir ; but it is astonishing 
how^ these things' seem to suggest themselves, when 
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they are, in fact, suggested. However, I have 
a Httle instrument here which is very truthful, 
and little apt even to make a mistake. 'Prithee, 
undo this button,^ as Lear says. Open your waist- 
coat.'^ 

Dalton did as was required, and the doctor 
applied his stethoscope, putting his head on one 
side, like a sagacious magpie, and listening atten- 
tively. Who has not at one time or another of 
his life been thumped about, and bidden to take 
deep breaths, to cough, and all the rest of it, with 
a human ear glued to his chest ? It is even less 
necessary to describe than vaccination, since some 
people, rather than submit to the latter operation — 
common fate of mortals though it be — ^prefer to pay 
half-sovereign penalties and to catch the small-pox. 

'' Have you had any anxieties of late, Dalton ? '^ 

The doctor was still engaged in thumpiog when 
he put this inquiry, so he could not see how the 
other's pale face flushed. 

"You need not reply to that question unless 
you please,'' continued the investigator, '' for I have 
already been informed that it is so." 

" Who can have told you, since nobody knows 
of them but myself ? " inquired Dalton, quickly. 

''The stethoscope. Now you can button up 
your waistcoat." 

B 2 
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^' Then I suppose I was right in concluding that 
I must at least take care of myself ? ^^ 

''All people who have reached middle life may 
say as much as that, my good sir/^ returned the 
doctor, quietly. 

''Yes; but I am conscious that there is some- 
thing amiss. Pray do not hesitate to tell me if 
it be so.^^ 

" I do not find anything organically amiss/^ 

" But functionally you do ? " 

"I did not say so. You are getting into the- 
medical books again.'' 

"Well, I will ask you one question, to which 
I desire to have a simple 'Yes' or 'No.' Will 
you give me that plain answer?" 

" I shall treat you as a sensible man, you may 
be sure. It is not always well to give a patient 
such an answer. It is very seldom judicious so to 
do — ^in the case of women, for example; thougK 
there are some women, like your wife, who are 
better able to bear it than most men." 

" Then you agree with me that my case is really 
serious ? " 

"Is that the question to which you required 
the simple ' Yes ' or ' No ?' " 

" No. I wish to know whether you are not of 
opinion that I am likely Well, I will put it 
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less strongly. After what I have told you, and 
what you have discovered for yourself, would you 
be greatly surprised to hear of my sudden death 
at any moment ? '' 

" I should not be greatly surprised/^ 

'' Thank you. That is what I thought.'' 

''Most people situated as you are — ^with just 
the best wife and children in the world, so far as 
I have seen — would say, 'That is what I feared,' 
Mr. Dalton.'" 

" I have thought about it too much of late to 
feel fear," said Dalton, gravely. " There are some 
presentiments, I venture to think, that are not 
merely fanciful." 

"There are some, indeed, that work out their 
own fulfilment, and therefore which should not be 
encouraged," put in the doctor, with still greater 
seriousness. "May I ask, Mr. Dalton, if your life 
is insured ? — I have startled you, which is just 
what should be avoided in these cases. Pray, 
forgive my stupid blundering. It is insured, is 
it not ? " 

"Yes, it is insured, though only for a sum 
comparatively small." 

"Just so. I only asked the question because 
incidental circumstances so much affect these 
vcases. Now, you must oblige me, before you 
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leave^ by taking at least a glass of wine and a 
sandwich/^ 

'^ But I have only just breakfasted/^ 

" Yes, but you have since then had a 'wralk over 
the crags. It is very necessary to one in your con- 
dition — or supposed condition, for I have by no 
means issued your death-warrant, remember — ^to 
give the system constant support/' 

"ButreaUy " 

'^Nay; you wish to keep strong and well, I 
suppose ; you are not enamoured of your complaint 
— ^if you have one — ^as some invalids are. Ton shall 
have some lunch while I eat my dinner/' 

With that the doctor led the way into another 
room, where his simple mid-day meal was spread, 
which mainly consisted of a joint of cold roast- 
beef. The two sat down to this, and began talking 
of indifferent subjects — ^if anything in the doctor's 
case, who was wont to throw his whole bein^ into 
every topic of discussion, could be said to be in- 
different. Dalton talked but little, and ate, as it 
seemed, rather to occupy himself than because he 
had any appetite. 

^^ I am afraid you find this beef a little tough," 
observed his host, apologetically. 

" Not at all," replied the other. '' On the con* 
trary, I thought it remarkably tender." 
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" Tlieii it seems to me, however right you may 
be as to your heart, my good friend, that you have 
rather exaggerated your toothache/^ 

Dalton looked up with a flush of anger, but his 
host appeared to be too busily engaged in mastijca- 
tion to observe it. 

'^ I didn^t recommend the pickles,^^ he went on, 
coolly, ^' because hot things, they say, are bad for a 
tender tooth/^ 

" Everything is bad for it, as it .seems to me,^^ 
answered Dalton with a laugh that only partially 
concealed his irritation. "However, I have no 
doubt your science will effect a cure. If you will 
allow me, I will take that mixture home with. me, 
by-the-bye — and likewise the laudanum/' 

" By all means,^^ answered his host ; " I will just 
go and put them up for you while you take another 
glass of wine.*' 

The doctor was some time absent; yet Dalton 
did not take his wine, but sat with his head forward 
in an attitude of eager expectation, listening : the 
house was small, and the partitions thin, and he 
could hear the other moving about in the surgery, 
the chink of bottles, and even — as he fancied — 
the pouring of some liquor into a phial, as he 
had already seen the other pour it. But as the 
returning steps came along the passage, .the xloud 
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cleared off his face^ and it once more ^rore a 
smile. 

" My dear doctor, this is a plot : you must cer- 
tainly have intended me to take more liquor than 
is good for me, that you have left me so long' with 
your wine. What have you been about ? '' 

^' Nay, my dear sir, a half -starved apothecary 
who sells poisons must be careful of his measures. 
Here is the mixture and the laudanum ; pray, be 
careful of it, for there is enough there to 1HT1 half 
the parish.^' 

" Thanks,^^ said Dalton, disposing the neat little 
parcels in his pockets. " There is but one thing 
more, Curzon : it is a delicate matter ; but between 
old friends there need be no fanciful scruples. 
Please to let me know what I am indebted to 



you?^^ 

"What? To Eobert Curzon, F.E.C.S. John 
Dalton, Esq., for attendance upon his wife and 
family. Pooh, my dear sir; that will go in at 
Christmas. There is nothing we doctors dislike so 
much as going into details ; it is as bad as taxing a 
bill is to an attorney.'^ 

" But I particularly wish this Httle matter to be 
separate. I would not, for example, have . my wife 
know that I came to consult you professionally on 
any account, and I have other reasons for secrecy. 



ff 
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"Very good. You are a rich man, or I would 
not take a penny. Let me see, if I were Dr. Jef- 
ferson, I should call it a special appointment, and 
<5harge you two guineas, which would cover the cold 
beef and sherry nicely : being only a general prac- 
titioner, I don^t think I can screw more than one 
out of you.^' 

"I can^t imagine how you doctors managja to 
liye,^^ said Dalton, producing his purse. "You 
seem to me to take more pains for less money than 
any other class of men.^^ 

"But this is two pounds. I am afraid the 
whole valley has not so much change in it as you 
will require.^^ 

" But then there is the mixture, Curzon.^^ 

" Nay ; that can surely go down in the general 
account, my good sir. Pride is not my weakness, 
but I can't sell you threepennyworth of sal- volatile 
across my dinner-table.'^ 

" Why, what is the difference ? I am astonished 
at so sensible a man being so thin-skinned. Now 
we are quits for to-day's business, so let us say no 
more about it." 

" What ? Do you wish it to be understood, 
then, that I have sold you eighteen-shillings-and- 
ninepence-worth of laudanum ? Mantua's law is 
death to any one who sells one-half of the dose. If 
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you are really serious in wishing to keep the whole 
transaction private, here is the proper change. I 
wish it was the general custom among folks in this 
neighbourhood to settle with their doctor sa 
promptly.^ ^ 

The settlement was indeed ridiculous, consider- 
ing the smallness of the amount, and the relations 
between the two men, and they both endeavoured 
to treat it as more or less of a joke. But as a 
matter of fact, the affair was very embarrassing to 
both parties, and much more so than if they had 
been dealing with any important sum. Doctor and 
.patient were equally pleased when the interview 
was ended, and they took leave of one another at 
the front door; the former to start upon his 
" rounds " on horseback, which his friend's visit 
had unusually delayed ; and the latter to return to 
JRiverside by the way he had come. 

" I have left no footsteps behind me,'^ muttered 
.Dalton to himself with a sigh of satisfaction, as he 
•strode quickly up the valley ; ^^ and I have per- 
suaded Curzon to beheve the thing I wished. What 
rubbish is all this pretence of science, who can have 
a theory thus fostered upon her as easily as a con- 
jurer forces a card upon a child.^^ 



CHAPTER XV. 



ON BOAED THE " MABY/^ 



" Jenny/^ whispered JefE, as lie walked beside the 
little invalid carriage, in which she was wont to be 
conveyed when there was the least risk of fatigue, 
on its way to the boat-house, ^' what do you think 
of Holt's get-up ? '' 

'^ It is ravishing/' was her enthusiastic reply. 

The remark was called forth by a suit of rougji 
blue cloth, adapted for marine purposes, and a har(^ 
shiny hat, such as one expects to see surrounded by 
a ribbon, embroidered with the name of a ship. It 
was not, however, so surrounded ; and the hue of 
the clothes, though of unmistakable azure, was very 
modest in tone. Mr. Holt's attire would, in short, 
perhaps have altogether escaped censure, had it not 
been so undeniably new ; but as it was, it gave the 
idea of premeditation. This gentleman, as Jenny 
had averred, had a special suit for every occasion ; 
not only morning-dress and evening-dress, and 
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•driving-dress and riding-dress, but even a parti- 
•cular attire for croquet ; and now it appeared that 
he had not come wholly unprovided with even a 
yachting costume. So far as his tailor could do it, 
he was, in fact, equal to any situation that country- 
life could place him in, and it was obvious that he 
had been in none of them — nor in the suits to 
match — before. 

" There is one thing/^ continued Jenny, ^^ that I 
must see before I die, and for which reason I wish 
it was winter. I yearn to behold that man in 
scarlet, with top-boots and a hunting-cap : that he 
has got them in his portmanteau, only waiting the 
opportunity for production, I am confident. ^^ 

" He would look even more like a monkey then 
than he does now,^^ observed Jeff, contemptuously. 

^' Not a bit of it. You wrong him there, Jeff. 
He would only look too new, like the gentlemen 
sportsmen who ride on horseback in the tailors' 
•shops in Regent Street. What irritates me is his 
being always so spick and span, so offensively 
pat with the occasion. I think, however, Mrs. 
•Campden likes it.'' 

'^ Why on earth should she like it ? " 

'^ Well, she feels it a personal compliment that 
he should have made such extensive preparations 
for his visit to Riverside. His only mistake has 
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been that lie did not provide a suit of Lincoln 
green for the archery-ground/^ 

Certainly his hostess seemed unusually affable 
to Mr. Holt as he walked between her and Mrs. 
Dalton down to the river, while Mr. Campden 
preceded them with the two girls. 

" Have you ever been in a steam-yacht V in- 
quired she, with an approving glance at his metal 
buttons. 

" No, madam.^^ He always called her " madam/^ 
and she was not displeased at it. It seemed to mark 
the difference of social rank between one of her ex- 
alted position in the county and a mere stockbroker. 

'^I have been in other yachts often enough;, 
indeed, I may say too often, for I ap^i a very in- 
different sailor. I have several friends who ara 
yachtsmen, but it is not everybody who can offer 
one a cruise in a steam-yacht." 

^^ I think you will find the Mary very comfort- 
able/' answered Mrs. Campden, languidly. " It is 
named, as you may guess, after my daughter. She 
christened it, when it was first launched, with a 
bottle of the best champagne. For my own part, 
I thought it very extravagant, but my husband 
would have it so.'* 

" It should not have been dry champagne,** said 
Mr. Holt, with a little smile. 
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"YTbj not?^' inquired Mrs. Campden. ''It 
would have been better — ^because cheaper — ^than 
CKcqnot/' 

" No donbt, no doubt ; I was only referring to 
lie irrelevance of christening a ship, you know, 
an article intended for the water, with dry cham- 
pagne/* 

"Oh, I see,*' said Mrs. Campden, coldly; "it 
was a joke/* 

" It was a very little one,** said Mr. Holt apolo- 
getically ; then, sensible that he had made a quota- 
tion not exactly from the classics, he blushed, and 
with great earnestness asserted that he was entirely 
of his hostess*s opinion as to the wicked waste of 
using Clicquot for any such ridiculous ceremony as 
christening a vessel. 

" There was, however, nothing ridiculous about 
christening the Mary/^ observed Mrs. Campden, 
chillingly. "Lord Wapshot — ^who is our lord- 
lieutenant — ^was so good gfcs to honour the occasion 
with his presence ; and we had three or four hun- 
dred guests in a great tent, from Edgington:*s, upon 
the lawn.** 

" It must have been a splendid spectacle,*' said 
Mr. Holt, respectfully. 

But the lady of the house was not to be miti- 
gated ; she had been joked with by a stockbroker. 
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and was resolved to resent it with becoming 
severity. 

" My dear Edith/' said she, addressing her other 
companion, " what a pity it is your husband cannot 
accompany us this morning : there is nobody like 
him for making an expedition of this kind go off.'* 

" He said he would perhaps join us in the course 
of the afternoon/* said Mrs. Dalton. " I am sure he 
regrets not being able to come, as much as you are 
good enough to say you regret his absence.'* 

''Well, I don't quite agree with you there, 
Edith," answered the hostess, drily. " I must con- 
fess that I think, if Mr. Dalton wanted to come, he 
would have come. What do you say, Mr. Holt ? 
Do you think that he is so wrapped up in business 
as to allow it to interfere with what is really more 
pleasant to him ? " 

Mrs. Campden was one of those uncompromising 
women who, if they were common, would make 
social life intolerable. If not absolutely delighting 
in battle, she would not go a hair-breadth out of 
her way to avoid it ; she knew that she would get 
no assent from Mrs. Dalton, yet if she had been 
alone with her, it is probable that she would still 
have hazarded the same opinion ; as it was, she 
turned to her male guest, reckoning confidently 
that he would purchase his own forgiveness at the 
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sacrifice of liis friend. Here, however, she was 
mistakeii. 

'* Indeed, madam, I cannot agree with too. Hr. 
DsJton has not onlr an aptitude for bosines?, 
whnrh, considering- he has only t^en to it ccan- 
paradTelT late in life, is sorpr^zng, hot I hare 
nerer known him postpone any matter of import- 
ance to mere pleasure/' 

Mrs. Campden sniffed increduIouslT- *^ Xhj yoa 
men abravs hang by one anotha-,^ she said, " when 
one comes to talk of the snreat art and mrst&T 
called bostness, which yon woaLi haTe os he&ere 
no woman can nnderstand; hot I hare known 
some xery orrfinary people who haTe succeeded in 
it uncommonbr welL^ 

Ik 

Poor 3tr. Holer he reaEy looked Tery'^fflrdncHrr*' 
when she said that. He would haxe Sattered 
himself if it had been poss3>Ie, that ^te was allnd- 
ing" to iCr. Campden; but the glance with which 
sh? accompanied her remark made l&it mxpos- 
sble. He hoped at least to meet wi& gratttn^ 
from ItrSw IWuon^ t» win whose fiivoar he had. thns 
boldly ds&sd. r^isr hostess in (fefisndm^ Sblboir; 
bac she only &TOiired ^fm with a forced sm3& 
The whole subject of bnsness in co nmar t k a. wSit 
her hosband was painfixl Iso her; ^e ^% taoy. 
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that he needed no defence^ and least of all from 
Mr. Eichard Holt. 

By this time they had reached the boat-house, 
from which they were to be rowed to the yacht, 
which was waiting for them with her steam up in 
mid-stream. It was a beautiful craft, fitted up 
solely with an eye to comfort. The smoke and 
steam, and all the disagreeables, were confined to 
the after-part of the vessel; and the fore-part, 
consisting of a raised deck and highly decorated 
cabin, was admirably adapted for a party of 
pleasure. Upon the deck they all took their seats, 
except Mr. Campden, to whom confinement of any 
sort was disagreeable, and who paced up and down, 
not so much like a sea-captain on his marine 
domain as a hyena in a cage. It was very good- 
natured of him to have proposed the expedition, 
for it was not at all to his taste. He would have 
much preferred to be roaming about his territorial 
possessions with an axe in his hand, cutting down 
trees at random, to which occupation a man who 
has exchanged town for country, late in life, is 
pretty sure to condemn himself. He was wont to 
term it " thinning the timber," until Dalton had 
given another name to this amusement of his 
friend — '^ raising money on the estate." 

VOL. I. s 
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The river-voyage was very beautiful, with craggy 
hills on one side, and on the other rich meadows and 
woodlands, which "marched,^^ as Mrs. Campden 
took occasion to remark, '^ with the Eiverside pro- 
perty ;^^ but it was of short duration. In a little 
while they reached the lake, a broad sheet of open 
water, with no great picturesqueness to recommend 
it. Bleabarrow mere is inferior both in grandeur 
and loveliness to even the least attractive of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland lakes; it is high 
placed, but the shores are low and barren. It is, in 
fact, surrounded by moorland. When the first ebulli- 
tion of spirits that always accompanies the start 
upon a pleasure-trip had subsided, even the young 
people began to feel a sense of boredom. It is pos- 
sible that salt-water may have an enlivening effect 
— ^indeed, it must be so, or only the very poorest 
persons, with something solid to gain by it, would 
surely commit themselves twice to a long voyage- 
but it is certain that expeditions upon fresh-water, 
unless it be on a river, when you can land if you 
please, soon become excessively tedious. People 
get tired of one another's company afloat in one- 
tenth of the time that they do on shore. The air 
and the water together have also a sedative effect 
upon that large class of persons who are charitably 
described as "having no great resources within 
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themselves " — in plain English, who do not know 
what it is to think. 

In half an hour, Mrs. Gampden was giving 
more assents by nods to the opinions expressed 
by her companions than she had given by 
words for the last six months. If you had taxed 
her with being asleep, she would doubtless have 
indignantly denied it; but it was true, never- 
theless. Her husband, who openly confessed that 
he did not ^^ care for scenery,^^ was conversing, 
cigar in mouth, with the ship's engineer about 
vertical and horizontal movements. Mrs. Dalton, 
who sat beside her hostess, was not, indeed, like 
her, in the land of dreams, but she was scarcely 
conscious of what was taking place around her; 
her thoughts were busy with the sad future that 
was awaiting — ^and so immediately — ^her dear ones, 
but of which they had as yet received no hint. 
Their lively talk, though she heard not the words, 
jarred upon her ear; their laughter smote her 
heart only less sorely than their misery would 
presently smite it. In a few days — ^in less than a 
week — ^they would leave Biverside for what had been 
their home, but which was now, in faut, no longer 
theirs, and then the news of their ruin must needs 
be broken to them. In a few months another 
child would be bom to her — ^the consciousness 

s 2 
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of which, is of itself depressing to most women — 
heir to its father^s fallen fortunes^ and a new 
burden for them to support. Physically, she 
was far from well. An abiding sense of weakness 
was always present with her, which gave her 
apprehensions for the future, when her time of 
trial should come; but they were not apprehen- 
sions upon her own account. Persons of her pure, 
self-sacrificing sort are the last in the world to 
entertain a high opinion of their own merits ; but 
if common-sense be allowed to enter into the 
region of theological speculation at all, they are 
probably conscious that things must needs be 
well with them when they have shuffled off this 
mortal coil; that the end of their labours — even 
though they ignore all thoughts of reward — ^must 
needs be good and gracious; at all events, they 
have no fear, save the fear of being taken from 
those they love, and who have need of their love. 
Oh, deep and terrible mystery of life, wherein 
such beings as these suffer and perish, while the 
vile and selfish prosper and live on ! 

In Mrs. Dalton's face, indeed, could be read 
nothing of this ; a serene cheerfulness pervaded it, 
not only to common eyes, but even to those which 
affection had rendered keen; but she felt herself 
unequal to any attempt to promote hilarity. The 
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duty, therefore, of making the time pass agreeably 
devolved solely upon the "young people^' and 
Mr. Holt, and the latter had by no means been 
formed by nature expressly for this vocation. 

" We are getting deadly dull,'^ said Jenny pre- 
sently, after a meritorious struggle or two to "liff 
the conversation, which had done more harm than 
good, and indeed left it a corpse. " What do you 
say to ' Lights ^ or ' Twenty Questions ?^ ^^ 

These were drawing-room games which were 
sometimes played at Riverside, and with which all 
the party were familiar. In the former, two persons 
select a word of various meaning, and talk of it 
aloud under its various aspects, though taking 
care not to name it, while the others guess, from 
the " lights ^' thus thrown upon it, what the word is. 
Even then it is not mentioned ; but whoever thinks 
h^ has discovered it joins in the conversation, and 
is admitted into it ; permanently or not, according 
to the correctness or otherwise of his surmise. So 
one by one the whole company join in, till some 
unhappy wight, not apt for the amusement, finds 
himself out in the cold, the solitary hstener to a 
general conversation of which he does not under- 
stand the drift. Mr. GfeofiErey Derwent, great as he 
was at croquet, unrivalled in the archery-ground, 
.and by no means despicable at the billiard-table. 
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very often found himself at ''lights^' in this un- 
sociable position. Mr. Holt^ on the other hand^ 
though by no means good at games that require 
dexterity, had rather shone at ^^ lights/^ though, it 
is true, in a very inferior way to John Dalton, who 
was so ready at them, that, as Kate said, '^you 
might just as well tell papa at once.*' 

" I think drawing-room games out of doors are 
slow,^^ said Jeff, decisively. 

" But they can't make us slower than we are," 
answered Jenny, " since we have come to a full stop.''' 

'^ I shall be very glad to play at 'lights,' or any-^ 
thing else, to promote the general hilarity," said 
Mr. Holt, modestly. 

"That is a very large order, 'the general 
hilarity,' " muttered Jeff to Jenny. 

" It is not so much the promotion of hilarity^ Mr. 
Holt, as it seems to me," said she, " as the avoidance 
of utter collapse that we have to provide for. We 
have no idea, doubtless, how stupid we have been 
ourselves for the last half -hour, but everybody has 
noticed it in his neighbour." 

" I have not noticed it in you, Miss Jenny," 
returned Mr. Holt, gallantly. " I have only observed, 
as in Macaulay's case, that there were occasionally 
' flashes of silence.' What do you say. Miss Kate t 
Are you for games or no games ? " 
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Kate did not like Mr. Holt, but she had looked 
upon him with less disfavour ever since he had 
endeavoured to take the blame o£E JeS^s shoulders 
in the matter of the guide race ; and she thought 
Jenny was hard upon the man. True, he was not 
quite up to the standard of ** a gentleman;^' but that 
seemed to her rather a reason why they who were 
his superiors should deal tenderly with him. More- 
over, she was resolved not to '' snub '' him, ever 
since Mary had dropped that unpleasant hint about 
his devotion to her on the night of the charades, 
lest her coldness should be laid to that account. 
Thus specially appealed to, she gave her voice for 
games, and they were commenced accordin^y. 
Jenny and Mary had the word — ^though the two 
sisters would have carried on the conversation 
better — ^and the role of the rest was to listen. 

" It is curious,'' said Jenny, " that you generally 
either see them in great numbers, or else only one 
at a time.'' 

" Nay," returned Mary, " I have often seen two 
and four of them, though seldom three, when their 
object has been to make us good." 

'' Or perhaps only goody-goody, which ia quite 
another thing," observed Jenny. 

"Mamma, however, believes in their efficacy 
imphcitly," said Mary. 
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*^ I hope so, my dear,'' observed Mrs. Campden^ 
awakened by this reference to herself ; and under- 
standing dimly that she was called upon to endorse 
some moral or religious principle. 

'^ I am afraid yon haye no right to join in our 
conversation, my dear Mrs. Campden,'' said Jenny. 

'' They are playing at * lights,' " explained Kate, 
i^logetically. 

" lAj dear Kate, I am perfectly well aware of 
that," returned the hostess, with dignity. It was a 
TtiftTiTn with her not only never to own herself 
wrong but even mistaken. 

" But you know you have not guessed it, mamma," 
urged Mary ; '^ and it's contrary to the rules to talk 
to us unless you have." 

'' Your mother does not even keep one of them 
in her house, I believe," continued the audacious 
Jenny, whose character was faulty in this particular 
— ^that she had no reverence for those she did not 
respect. She was impatient of pretence of any 
kind, and would rap her hostess's knuckles as soon 
as she would have rapped those of anybody else 
What business had the woman to insist upon it she 
was awake when she was asleep ? 

''No," said Mary; ''we do not keep one at 
present, though we did so at one time." 

Yes, that is very curious," observed Jenny, 
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thoughtfally, ''The poor keep none of them. 
The moderately rich keep one of them. The rich 
keep none of them; but the very rich indeed — 
qiiite magnificent people, that is — ^keep lots of them.'' 

'' This is like a riddle of the Sphinx/' exclaimed 
Jeff, despairingly. 

''And you are not the CEdipus to guess it," 
retorted Jenny. "As it happens, however, it is 
not a riddle, though I have seen it in a charade." 

" And on the stage," said Mary. " They look 
lovely on the stage." 

" Yes ; but I think the gentlemen admire them 
more than the ladies. I am sure, if you were to 
appear as one, Mary, they would admire you 
immensely." 

Mary blushed and tittered; and Kate put in, 
" They were very useful to the ladies, however, in old 
times, were they not ? " 

" Who is this young person ? " inquired Jenny, 
with icy gravity, of her coadjutor. " Do you think 
she has a right to join in our private conversa- 
tion ? " 

"Let us inquire," said Mary. "When were 
they useful to ladies, miss ? " 

" In muddy weather," rejoined Kate, and thereby 
established her position. There were now three to 
carry on the talk instead of four. 
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" Have you ever known them to change colour? '* 
inquired Jenny, with a comical look. 

''No/' said Mary. ''I have known them of 
difEerent colours, but never to change/' 

''Nor I/' said Eate. "Give us further par- 
ticulars/' 

"Well, I have known those to which Mrs. 
Gampden is attached to be red, and yet occasionally 
not red." 

" Are they not often mentioned in romances ? '* 
inquired Mrs. Dalton, smiling. 

" Mamma has guessed it ! " cried Eate, de- 
lightedly, " Well done, mamma ! " 

" I am not sure," said Jenny, severely. " We 
must not encourage rash speculation. What writer 
of romance is mostly associated with them ? " 

" Sir Walter Scott." 

"Very true ; yet he has not portrayed the most 
popular — and the largest — of all." 

" I have got it ! " cried Jeff, triumphantly. 
" The largest of all is capital." 

"Who is this noisy youth?" inquired Jenny, 
contemptuously. " I cannot think he belongs to us." 

"Yes, he does," persisted Jeff, stoutly; "the 
largest of all was apt to go to sleep a good deal. — 
Mr. Holt has not guessed it yet." 

"If Mr. Holt's literary sympathies were con- 
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fined to a single book, as yours are, JefiE/^ said Kate,, 
reprovingly, ^^he would have guessed it as easily 
as you/^ 

'^ Oh, I see ! ^' cried Mr. Holt, forgetting his 
humiliation in the consciousness that Kate had 
been kind to him. *'I certainly ought to have 
recognised the Fat Boy.^' 

"I don^t see it ncmi^ argued Mrs. Campden,. 
who, to do her justice, was seldom the last left in 
ignorance of the desired word. ^' Of course a boy 
changes colour — though rarely, unless he^s bilious > 
however much it may be expected of him, one 
never sees one blush.^^ She never missed a chance 
of hitting at poor Jeff; but this time he had the 
advantage of her. 

'^ The word is not quite ^ boy,^ madam,, 
though very like it,^^ explained he, with elaborate 
poKteness ; " it is ' page ; ^ which, when in the form 
of a tract, is occasionally not read. Moderately 
rich people keep one " 

" I don^t think it's at all a good word," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Campden, curtly; '' I think it stupid.^' 

" Oh, mamma ! '^ exclaimed Mary ; " I think it's 
an excellent word.'' 

''Uncle George, do, pray, come here," cried 
Jenny, who, having herself invented the word, waa 
by no means willing to submit to the voice of 
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detraction. "We want an independent opinion 
from yon." 

"My dear girl, I have not possessed such a 
tiling these twenty years," replied Mr. Campden, 
coming forward witli his cigar. 

Mrs. Campden bit her lips, and so did the 
yonng people, though from a different canae. It 
was with difficulty that they restrained themselves 
from laughter. 

"We want to hear your opinion of the word 
'page' for lights," continued Jenny. "Do you 
think it a good word, or not ? " 

" It is not a bad word, so far as I know," 
replied Mr. Campden, comically. 

" Now, do be serious. Uncle George. Is it 
well chosen or ill chosen ? Somebody says if s 
stupid,'^ 

" I should think that was the person who bad 
not guessed it," observed the referee. 

" Thank you," said Mrs. Campden, icily. " It 
appears to me that you hare not learned politeness 
from the society of yonr stoker yonder." 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed the unhappy man, 

*' how was I to know that it was yon, my dear ? 

. Ton are generally the very first to guess these 

P things." 

"Please ^iber to put yoor cigar out, or to 
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return to your friend in the engine-room," was 
the uncompromising reply; "ladies do not like 
tobacco-smoke pufEed into their faces, Mr. Oampden." 
"On board steam-yachts, my dear,^^ rejoined 
he, good-naturedly, " smoking is always . allowed, 
except abaft the funnel. Nevertheless, to hear is 
to obey." And, with a salaam to his lady and 
master, intended to be eastern in its profundity, 
Mr. Campden retired, only to re-appear, however, 
in a few minutes, fresh and smiling, at the 
luncheon-table. Under the influence of good 
viands and champagne, the little company, which 
had been getting somewhat limp and out of 
spirits, soon revived. The great prescription for a 
water-party is what Dr. Curzon termed " constant 
support ^' — a luncheon should be always going ; 
and, so far as the young people were concerned, 
the excursion, after all, proved a considerable 
success. Mrs. Dalton's eyes, however, in vain 
swept the dreary moorland for her husband; he 
came not, and, her heart foreboded, was too sad 
to come. It never struck her, as it would have 
struck some wives, that he might have " made an 
effort," as she had done, and helped her to endure 
the happiness and laughter of the rest by his 
presence. Since he could not be merry, she was 
glad to think that he was spared the pain she 
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suffered; but she pined to be with, liiin, that her 
love might comfort him. What was he doing all 
alone at Eiverside ? Twice had Mrs. Campden 
addressed her, though, it must be allowed, in a 
very low voice, without diverting her attention 
from this melancholy thought. 

" My dear Edith, are you asleep ? " said she at 
last, a little sharply. 

'^A thousand pardons, JuUa. I suppose the 
motion of the vessel made me drowsy.^' 

"It must have made you blind as well as 
deaf, my dear,^' whispered her hostess, "if you 
have not noticed the very marked attentions that 
somebody has been paying to your Kate aU day. 
Of course she is well able to take care of herself; 
but, in my opinion, it is a piece of downright 
impertinence on his part." 

" I have observed nothing," answered Mrs. 
Dalton, her delicate pale face flushing in spite of 
herself. " Are you referring to Mr. Holt ? " 

"Well, I suppose I am not referring to Greoffrey, 
my dear ; that would surely be a little too absurd. 
I say, considering the sort of footing on which 
Mr. Holt has come down here — ^not, I must say, 
altogether with my approbation — as your husband's 
business-friend, it is most impertinent in him to 
presume in that way. We have every reason, how- 
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«ver, to believe tliat Kate has a proper contempt 
for the man/' 

"Well, I think we may be assured, at least, 
that Kate has not fallen in love with him,^^ said 
Mrs. Dalton, smiling. She had quite recovered 
herself now, and would have been more than a 
match for her hostess on such a topic a month 
ago. It is true she no longer felt on equal terms 
with her, but then the other did not know it. 

" In love with him ! '^ repeated Mrs. Campden, 
scornfully. "I should as soon have imputed to 
her an attachment to the footman.^* 

" Mr. Holt is your guest, Julia,^^ returned 
Mrs. Dalton, stiffly. Her anger was not stirred 
upon Mr. Holt^s account at all, and Mrs. Campden 
knew it, and drew in her horns at once. 

'^Well, of course the footman is an exaggera- 
tion, my dear; but the man has no sort of right 
to lift his eyes so high.'' 

" Of course, such a match would be ill-assorted," 
•returned Mrs. Dalton. *'Tb begin with, there is 
a very great disparity in years." 

*' Nay, that would surely be a trifling objection, 
compared with others. He is not on the same 
level in society, nor anything like it ; while, even 
as to his wealth, there is no knowing, with these 
speculating people, whether they may not be 
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beggars to-morrow; and it is no discredit to dear 
Eiite^ considering her bringing-np and reasonable 
expectations^ if I say that she is totally unfitted 
for any other life than one of assured ease and 
affluence/' 

''I hope that is not so,'' said Mrs. Dalton, 
hesitatingly. And here it was almost upon her 
tongue to tell why it was she hoped better things 
of Kate, of the necessity that had arisen that 
Kate and all her children should fit themselves for 
quite another life than one of affluence; but her 
companion's impatience cut her short. 

** Oh, nonsense, Edith. I do sincerely trust you 
will never encourage her to throw herself away 
upon a poor man. Indeed, I know no one — except 
perhaps my own daughter — ^less likely to be happy 
with such. Of course, riches cannot insure con- 
tentment; but it is quite as certain that poverty, 
when it falls upon those who have been used to 
riches, produces discontent, peevishness, coldness 
of heart, and in the end, often downright dislike, 
for those — even when they are not in fault — ^with 
whom we are compelled to live. There is a 
deal of nonsense talked on the other side of the 
question ; but it is rather a suspicious circumstance 
that all the eloquence in favour of poverty comes 
from people who are either very rich, or not in 
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a position to feel the want of money. You never 
hear a man with a large family, for example, 
preaching up the delights of a small income/^ 

" But when you had a small income yourself, 
Julia — or one comparatively small — you were just 
as happy as you are at present." 

It was now Mrs. Campden^s turn to blush, 
which she did very violently, though somewhat 
partially. She was one of those women who blush 
in patches, and especially on the forehead, the ears, 
and the tip of the nose. 

» 

" Of course, we have had our day of small things, 
Edith, as I have never sought to conceal; but 
that was. before we occupied our present position 
in^^ — she was going to say ^^the county,^' but she 
modestly exchanged it for — '^ society. Having once 
attained to that, it would be a great bitterness 
to fall even to the place that I once occupied, 
perhaps contentedly enough.'^ 

"Yet, you would surely not dislike, on that 
account, those with whom you were compelled to 
live — ^your husband, for example — even though, 
as you put it, he might have been the cause of 
your calamity ? " 

" I honestly tell you, Edith, I should like him 
none the better for it; and should not certainly 
expect that Mary would have the same respect 

VOL. I. T 
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for him. A man who, having once established 
himself and family, risks, I do not say their means 
of livelihood — for that would be downright selfish 
wickedness — but their (I know no other word for 
it) 'position/ by speculation, loses not only their 
money, but their dutiful afEection and regard, and, 
in my opinion deserves to lose them. Of course 
Mr. Holt yonder, with no family ties, may do as 
he pleases ; but what would the world say of your 
husband, for example, if he allowed himself to be 
persuaded by him to enter into any dangerous 
enterprise?'^ 

'' Well, what would the world say V inquired 
Mrs. Dalton, looking quickly up into her com- 
panion's face. 

" Why, it would say some very hard things,'^ 
answered the other, not without some signs of 
discomposure. '^ Even in a supposititious case, one 
would not like to say what things; but my point 
is, that though you yourself might forgive him, 
your children would endorse what would be said.'' 

"And in your opinion they would be justified 
in so doing V asked Mrs. Dalton, coldly. 

" In my opinion they would at least be excus- 
able, Edith. You are not annoyed with me, I 
hope, for speaking my mind. I am taking, of 
course, only a general case. I am quite sure Mr. 
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Dalton is the very last man in the world to 
commit such a piece of folly; but my argument 
is, that if any one in his position did commit it, 
it would be a crime/^ 

Here the Mary grounded, as she was accus- 
tomed to do, on every other trip, some yards from 
her proper anchorage in the river. Taking into 
account the interest of money sunk in the purchase^ 
and the expense of her maintenance, each of these 
rare excursions to Bleabarrow mere cost her owner 
about five-and-twenty pounds. But his wife at 
least did not begrudge it. No other family in 
the county could boast of the possession of a 
steam-yacht, except the Campdens. 



END OF YOL. I. 
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